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boil 84 Performance Is the Thing 


For somewhat longer than a decade counseling theory has been preoccupied with 
| “tender ego” psychology. Counseling training and practice have reflected this influence. 
oe 87 || Have we gone overboard? I think so. 


; By tender ego psychology I mean the notions subsumed under such terms as “self- 
» actualization,” “need fulfillment,” “self-realization,” “clarification of feelings,” “creative 

nial 88 | self-expression,” and “job satisfaction.” They have in common an emphasis upon subjec- 

tive states or internal affairs—a self-regarding process. They are primarily egocentric. 


: It is my thesis that we are placing undue stress on these slippery variables, signifi- 
asenseee 92" cant though they may be in human affairs, and are neglecting a reality orientation of 
equal or perhaps even more importance. 


Indeed it may well be that counseling, conducted in the context of a self-realization, 
self-satisfaction criterion, operates to induce expectancies that cannot be realized. Are 
_we creating a potential reservoir of unhappy and disturbed clients for the future? 
' Perhaps we have inadvertently discovered the key to employment security for counselors! 


Society imposes external evaluation upon all of us. It subjects us to a performance. 
criterion in most of our daily activities—school, work, home, and even play. 


The overwhelming majority of us, in our day-to-day activities have to satisfy some- 
one else. That is, we have to live up to someone else’s expectations. There is no escap- 
ing external evaluation despite the potential bruise to our own tender egos. 


TELE TL EEE ILO IIE IED 
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The motivational theory that undergirds counseling practice might well take into 
‘ account an important distinction that the late Karl Muenzinger made. He classified mo- 
| tives into needs and impositions and defined the latter as “a motive which is imposed 
‘upon a subject ready-made by another agent in the situation.” Husbands and wives, 
parents, teachers, friends, and employers are such “imposing” agents. 


Dale Harris, the developmental psychologist, has made a penetrating observation 
that is relevant. He says, “The youth’s employer represents society in its more objective 
relationship; he judges the young worker on performance, not on his relationships, his 
-affectional ties, or his attitudes and intentions.” 


Work, as a locus of human activity, illustrates my point. As L. S. Hearnshaw, the 
British industrial psychologist, has so discerningly pointed out, the fundamental char- 
acteristic of work is “that it is an activity performed under obligation. The individual 
‘undertakes to carry out certain duties in a certain manner, and usually, though not al- 
‘ways, to be in certain places at certain times.” 


Dependability and accountability, obligation and responsibility, these important 
aspects of productive performance are highly valued by society and its agents. We may 
do a disservice to our clients if we cater primarily to ill-considered notions of self-actual- 
ization and self-satisfaction. Most of us spend our lives serving and in the service of 
others. We are accountable to them. Counseling will be of real social significance only 
if we put it in the context of reality. Life has a habit of rubbing our noses in it. 


Arthur H. Brayfield 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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An Examination of Client Strength and 
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A central motif runs through our present 
approaches in psychotherapy and counsel- 
ing. The client has a history which makes 
_his problems understandable, if not in- 
| evitable. He is not to be held responsible 
) for past difficulties or present unhappy life 
| patterns. It is as if he were acted upon 
rather than acting, neutral and imprinted 
upon rather than an agent in his own 
right.2 There are other views but the ex- 
tent of their influence seems a moot ques- 
tion. Thorne’s first edition was published 
_in 1950. Rosen’s particular therapy in psy- 
chiatry is well known. Williamson’s writ- 
ings over the years have emphasized client 
responsibility. In vocational counseling at 
least, Super continuously has urged the 
need to work to and from existing client 
strengths and assets. Yet with the possible 
exception of the effect on vocational and 
rehabilitation counseling, it is questionable 
how much counseling practice has been 
affected. It is not that client strength is 
lacking as a firm concept. Client strength 
and responsibility for self is a central issue 


1This paper was presented in preliminary form 
at the NDEA Guidance Institute at the University 
of Florida, in November 1960. The writer is 
indebted to Louis S. Levine, Donald E. Super, 
and Leona Tyler, as well as to his long-suffering 
colleagues at work for reviewing the manuscript. 
This does not mean that the points made or 
progression in thinking necessarily is shared by 
the reviewers, but rather that their criticisms 
and evaluation were most useful to the writer. 

2The emphasis on personal history in psycho- 
analysis is well known. It is apparent that clas- 
sical behaviorism also contributed to our present 
problem. In denying consciousness to the in- 
dividual, a premium is put on his passivity. 
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in Rogers’ work, for instance, but it is 
a goal to be achieved as a result of coun- 
seling, not a resource to be immediately 
utilized. 

The literature reflects our enormous 
commitment to the client’s history in our 
attempt to understand him. Perhaps it is 
a price we have paid in order to simplify . 
what cannot be simplified; to seek lawful 
relationship with variables that can be 
identified, leaving out factors so variable, 
e.g., self-awareness, that they would make 
our quest for science, or at any rate for 
a science as we know it, quite impossible. 
To put it quite baldly, the client in our 
counseling approaches is never at fault. 
He is the present product of circumstance 
—a possessive mother, a cold and distant 
father, lack of love in infancy, a hostile 
environment, or other inimical circum- 
stance. The world in which he lives is 
one he was in effect forced to inhabit. 
His low self-esteem, his filled cup of un- 
happiness, his distress and discomfort are, 
so to speak, supplied to him. His guilt is 
pointless, and useful only for examination. 

We seem to have neglected aspects of 
the human being that are central to his 
humanity: his cognitive character, his es- 
sential autonomy, the possibility within 
him for self-direction and determination 
of choices, the planful and purposive as- 
pects of his living, his symbolic activity, 
and his great capacity for ideation. Our 
philosophies and our procedures seem 
based upon a view of the human being 
as almost totally a feeling organism. We 
are all ready to attest that behavior has 
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both cognitive and affective components, 
but we do not act that way in the con- 
sulting room. 


There are probably many reasons for 
neglect of given cognitive resources in the 
human personality. For example, the ex- 
tant personality theories set before us as 
models do not, generally, provide for man’s 
strength, his self-awareness, his ability to 
pull himself into the future, his self-de- 
termining capacities. It seems no great 
exaggeration to posit a kind of combined 
model in which the individual is moved 
by unconscious motives, deflected from 
self-awareness by anxiety, and perceives 
anything but objectively. Not infrequently 
he is misled by our symbols of communi- 
cation. His interests are determined for 
him by early childhood experiences, and 
he is caught up in the inevitability of re- 
sponse to cultural expectations he had no 
part in establishing. The import of the 
discussion thus far is that this is an insuf- 
ficient model and a misleading one. 

The central point about presumed client 
passivity is reflected in current literature. 
In addressing himself to this problem 
Shoben (1961) points out that we have ex- 
changed the devil of which the demented 
once was possessed for the modern devil 
of the disturbed client’s parents. The client 
himself remains a neutral and acted upon 
figure. He goes to the root of the prob- 
lem in noting that the clear result of look- 
ing for lawful relationship between unhap- 
py history and personality problems is to 
ignore the idea of individual responsibility. 

In a framework much more threatening 
to the counselor commited to present coun- 
seling philosophy, Mowrer (1960) urges 
that: “The unassailable, brute fact is that 
personality disorder is the most pervasive 
and baffling problem of our time; and if 
it should turn out that persons so afflicted 
regularly display (or rather hide) a life of 
too little, rather than too much, moral 
restraint and self-discipline, the problem 
would take on an empirical urgency that 
would require no fine-spun argument.” 

We come to terms with the central prob- 
lem in a thoughtful proposal presenting a 
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new descriptive framework for categorizing 
individuals with respect to many behaviors 
and qualities. Levine and Kantor (1960) 
urge that: 


The impulse-ridden, id-driven image of man _ 
utilized by psychologists for some years has re- | 


cently been challenged by personality theorists 
and clinicians. The validity of the old image has 
been questioned. Is man only a hapless and hope- 
less organism, a servant to his surroundings and 


a prisoner of his inhibited passions? From such | 
questioning and from clinical observation and © 


theory, a new image is gradually taking shape, one 


in which the developmental, integrative and on- — 
going aspects of life are alluded to by concepts 


such as Allport’s ‘becoming.’ This new image in- 
cludes the ‘soft voice of intellect’; it includes man’s 
productivity as well as his passion, his creativity 
as well as his conflicts, and his resourcefulness and 
resilience as well as his repressions and rigidities. 


The emphasis on what at best can only | 
be a corrective must not be mistaken as | 


an invitation radically to change our orien- 


tation. It is not intended that counseling | 


would offer only a prescription of limits 


and a set of demands on the individual. | 


The problem of self-direction is in any 
case as old as 


questions about the reasons for and pur- 


pose of his being, and quite likely will re- | 
main with us as a central problem. The! 
emphasis on an available element of choice | 


to each individual is offered as a corrective 
to the prevalent practice which views the 


person as being acted upon, with none or / 
most limited volition, intent, and freedom) 


of his own. 

The idea that a degree of self-determina- 
tion is available and should be called upon 
is central to what I am trying to say. The 
immediate problem which we will not re- 
solve but must consider, deals inescapably 
with the problem of determinism. Unless 
there is at least hope of forcing this closed 
door we cannot refer to elements of re- 
sponsibility for self in our perception of 
and expectations from the people who come 
to us for help. 


The Problem (Still) of Determinism 


The philosophy of science, including the 
science of human behavior, hews to deter- 
minism as its basic principle. It is perfectly 
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clear why this should be so. If given events 
are to be predicted and controlled, then 
the lawful relationships between effect 
and cause must at least be postulated and 
hopefully identified and found. 

It is possible to take courage from a 
great and imaginative soul. Writing in 1884, 
the opening sentences of William James’ 
“The Dilemma of Determinism” are: 

A common opinion prevails that the juice has 
ages ago been pressed out of the free-will con- 
troversy, and that no new warm champion can do 
more than warm up stale arguments which every- 
one has heard. This is a radical mistake. I know 
of no subject less worn out . . . (1948). 


Hobbs in his consideration of this prob- 
lem (1959), says he is inclined to agree 
with James because, Hobbs says, “The issue 
is quickened every time psychologists get 
close to contemporary man and his prob- 
lems.” 

The issue has always been keen but it 
is persuasive to think that it is more 
troublesome now than it has been before. 
Not only are we in psychology becoming 
more self-conscious but there is currently 
a wave of worry in human behavior about 
values, ethics, sin, guilt, morality. Here we 
are up against it for it is clear that without 
choice between one course of action and 
another, without some measure of free will, 
there is no sense in talking about values 
and ethics. This of course only identifies 
a possible motivation for a belief in free 
will; it does not provide an answer. 

If determinism is an inescapable fact in 
science, an equally hard nut to crack is 
the common conviction every day that man 
has a certain amount of freedom of choice 
in his behavior. 

There is no way out of complexity here 
because we talk of human behavior. Per- 
haps the outline of a possible answer, not 
yet properly taken into account, is in James’ 
definition of indeterminism. “The parts,” 
he felt, “have a certain amount of loose 
play with one another . . . . Of two alterna- 
tive futures which we conceive, both may 
now be really possible; and the one be- 
comes impossible only at the very moment 
when the other excludes it by becoming 


real itself.” James’ thinking in this remark- 
able essay is seemingly as pertinent now 
as it was three quarters of a century ago. 
His grand affirmation, basic to his thinking, 
is that man is a rational organism and that 
it is given him to work toward his con- 
ception of the “good.” Determinism he says 
“, . . virtually defines the universe as a 
place in which what ought to be is im- 
possible.” 


We have still to take into account an as- 
sumption which has built into it human in- 
tention and commitment to a given way, 
self-selected. To some it may seem pre- 
sumptuous, but to others the only possible 
definition of our humanity. It is completely 
understandable that science as we know it 
has not as yet been able to come to grips 
with so subjective, so seemingly capricious 
a force. I believe that we must require that 
science suit itself to our needs, and our 
needs require as a first condition an affirma- 
tion of our rationality and ethical nature. 
Wheelis puts it into a nutshell when he 
says “we have gained determinism, but 
have lost determination.” 


The critical question is whether in the 
study of man we have carried over the 
postulates of a science that may not be 
applicable to organisms that have self- 
awareness and self-understanding. The “if- 
then” paradigm of classical science seems 
to fall quite short in considering the or- 
ganized complexity of the human being. 
For here each part stands in interrelation- 
ship to the other. We become greatly un- 
comfortable with personality theory based 
upon white rat experiments, for instance. 
The plain fact is that a rat is not a man. And 
it may be that our difficulty with learning 
theory, and the fact that none really is 
satisfactory, is that we cannot really ac- 
count in present models for motivation, 
self-scrutiny, the nuances of need, and so 
on, especially in their complex interrelation- 
ships. It is not enough to call them “inter- 
vening variables.” If this is true, our urgent 
requirement must be that a science be 
brought into being that will take the hu- 
man condition into account. 








Behavior As a Criterion 

This is our assumption, then, that there 
is a measure of basic freedom of choice 
available to the individual, and that within 
limits he can move in given directions. The 
central point in this discussion is that the 
nurturing atmosphere of the consulting 
room, the incredible investment of one per- 
son in another, the almost total address to 
the client’s emotional life, these are not the 
only necessary conditions of change. In- 
deed it is a startling truism that all thera- 
pies, deep, superficial, rationalized or not, 
honest or not, have their successes. 

In therapy at least, we do not seem to 
capitalize on the individual’s present 
strengths. In all counseling we have the 
theoretical signposts for working to ex- 
isting strength and this seems to be the 
development of greatest promise for differ- 
entiating therapy from counseling and the 
clinical psychologist from his colleague in 
counseling. The contrast is the emphasis on 
pathology as against an emphasis on the in- 
dividual’s abilities. As counselors in re- 
habilitation probably know best, the 
orientation is vastly different and the re- 
sults vary remarkably with the orientation. 

It seems a safe statement that practice 
in vocational counseling relative to the 
basic orientation is quite varied. As against 
Super’s differentiating and healthy empha- 
sis is the continued force of analytically- 
oriented psychology with its interest in the 
profound search and major restructuring 
of personality. 

Nevertheless there is greatest hope for 
productive change here. The necessary di- 
rections have been brought to attention by 
a number of counseling and vocational 
psychologists. Brayfield (1960) presented 
a map of the country to travel in a recent 
paper. Leona Tyler (1960) in her excellent 
treatment of minimum change therapy 
underscores the possible positive aspects 
of the personality defenses. In addressing 
themselves to the foundation task of a 
descriptive framework for behavior, Levine 
and Kantor (1960) urge that “some ‘defen- 
sive’ behavior enables the individual to 
attain psychological objectives other than 


Joseph Samler 





those involved in guarding against over- 
whelming anxiety experiences.” Actually, 


much of short-term therapy may be con- | 
sidered as approaching a different orienta- 
tion, provided it is not considered “second- | 


best.” The emphasis on ego-psychology is 
of course for consideration, although its 
analytic orientation relates it basically to 
personality restructuring. 

In the paper already referred to, Levine 


and Kantor urge “effectiveness”? as the | 


keystone of a new descriptive framework 
for behavior. The central ideas in the pres- 
ent paper are congruent with Levine and 
Kantor’s development. The point is that it 
is an aspect of the individual’s strength 
to respond to the need put before him to 
behave, to perform, in other than destruc- 
tive ways. The point is, further, that it is 
appropriate, at least in given types of prob- 
lems, to require such change, and to put 
force and emphasis on such requirement. 

This is in no way startling with certain 
types of cases, e.g., acting out, manipula- 
tive clients. The need for the imposition of 
limits is clearly set forth, for instance, by 
Murphy & Guze (1960). Ford, Robles &) 
Harlow (1960) affirm the position that per- 
mitting or condoning diffuse and uncon-) 
trolled acting out of instinctual drives,| 
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whether libidinal or aggressive, is the an-| 
tithesis of psychotherapy. 

The question is whether the approach’ 
of the counselor in requiring certain be-} 
havior, e.g., setting limits, may not be} 
extended. A few not too hypothetical case 
instances may be useful. 








The Specific Instance in Context 


The requirement for particular behavior, 
the urgent proposal for change in behavior, 
cannot be made by an up-stage, moralistic 
counselor, separated from and emotionally 


38Levine and Kantor state that: “The generic 
term of ‘effectiveness’ can be defined nominally 
as the fullest utilization of ability and the com- 
mitment of energy to goals valued by the in- 
dividual and congruent with the social expectation 
for the roles he assumes. The utilization of hid 
ability and energy is to be considered relative 
to the opportunities available to him as set by 
his imposed social position.” 
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distant from his client. A requirement made 
in this atmosphere carries its own negation. 
The communication must be embedded in 
the same kind of deep concern for the 
client that characterizes present relation- 
ship therapy. It should in fact arise out 
of the concern. The basic message is one 
of understanding of and feeling for the 
unhappy person but it is accompanied by 
the involvement of aspects of his being 
other than his defenses. 

Here is a person suffering from a con- 
dition we might call deep prejudice. The 
reasons for his disability are available from 
the literature and may relate to his early 
childhood experience, great hostility in his 
makeup, rigidity, and so on. Let us assume 
that possibly he may want to change but 
finds himself helpless because the nucleus 
of his disability is in the basic structure of 
his personality. Given, say, three years of 
therapy it is not impossible to assume that 
something can be done with his problems. 
But for many reasons this may not be 
feasible, and yet we have one more re- 
course. We can say to such a person, “Look, 
however you feel is your business, and 
whether or not you change is your business, 
but act differently. You don’t have to spit 
when you pass a Jew or a Scandinavian, or 
a Hottentot in the street.” “Keep your feel- 
ings if you must but change your behavior!” 

Let us consider the case of a person with 
a real full-blown “poor me” operation. 
When such a person has an itch it is the 
worst itch any one ever had, when there 


_ is any pain, the whole world knows about 


it, and so on. Confident of the unreality 
of such feelings we are justified in saying, 
“Look, be as terribly sorry for yourself as 
you please, drown in your own tears if 
you must, but keep it to yourself, don’t 
keep pushing it on your family or your 
friends.” Again a change of behavior is 
strongly urged, without, at the moment 
anyway, working for basic examination of 
personality needs and defenses. 

A third illustration, but out of the con- 
sulting room, may also be familiar. Here 
is a worker in industry, government or the 
schools. He is unhappy for whatever rea- 


son and doing his work badly. The super- 
visor, let us assume a competent psycholo- 
gist, has a choice of a sort. He can play a 
therapeutic role and help the worker 
achieve insight and understanding, hope- 
fully leading to better work. It seems to 
me that this is not warranted, and that 
what should be required is the kind of 
work behavior which will help achieve 
necessary performance. The key question 
here is whether in going along with un- 
satisfactory work we are not in fact deal- 
ing quite disrespectfully with the worker. 

It is to be hoped that the reinforcement 
of the results of acceptable behavior may 
in itself be curative. Thus the “poor me” 
boy cited before may find that behavioral 
control of his great sorrow results in enough 
comfort so that he will be moved to greater 
inhibition of his self-sorrow on his own. _ 

But the necessary disclaimers are ob- 
viously in point: It is critically important 
that requirement for changed behavior 
which says in effect, “control yourself” can 
work only in particular situations and under 
given circumstances. It would be useless to 
instruct a paranoid person to stop being 
suspicious of all around him, and probably 
equally unproductive to say to the man 
desperately searching for a semblance of 
intimacy to stop seducing every woman he 
meets. Only the general proposal can be 
made here. We have still to find out, fol- 
lowing accepted procedure, under what 
conditions and in what manner the require- 
ment for change in behavior can work. 

It should provide thoughtful material for 
us that life in fact sets constant limits to 
behavior and that learning takes place quite 
frequently in what seems like desirable di- 
rections. The need for establishing limits 
in helping children grow and adjust is no- 
where questioned, quite the contrary. It 
is not so clearly seen that in our working 
world we are nearly all confronted with 
quite firm demands to which nearly all of 
us respond quite well. 

Similarly, although it seems very odd to 
call it to attention, learning takes place 
as a result of cognition. We seem not to 
build on the examples before us of the 
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salutary, quite didactic communication that 
suddenly gives insight. The counselor says 
“What I do not understand is why you 
are so intolerant of hypocrisy,” or to the 
protesting mother: “The worst thing you 
can do to a child is to be indifferent to 
him.” 

We tend to identify the counseling ses- 
sion as a learning situation, but, granted 
the profound emotional involvement in 
many personality problems, we are not 
ready to carry over to counseling what 
we take for granted in other learning and 
teaching settings. 


The Problem of Counselor Responsibility 


Implicit in the requirement for change 
in behavior, in setting limits, in urgent 
statement of counselor belief, in firm cog- 
nitive formulations, is the idea of counselor 
responsibility. 

The dicta are well known: we cannot 
assume responsibility for the client; we are 
not and cannot be so knowledgeable; we 
simply cannot foretell the future well 
enough; our science at best deals in prob- 
abilities. The very issue urged in this 
paper argues against it because self deter- 
mination cannot be someone else’s. 

I must dismiss out of hand the issue of 
respect for the client. The acknowledgment 
of his integrity is not in question. It is out 
of concern for him and in his own interest 
that we do what we do. Similarly the ap- 
plication of the concept of democracy must 
be viewed quite sceptically. As Meehl and 
McClosky (1947) have clearly demon- 
strated, the term is meaningful in politics 
but has no pertinence in helping people 
in trouble. 

Perhaps as is not uncommon, the answer 
we get depends on the questions we ask. 
The question of acceptance of responsi- 
bility totally, must be answered in only one 
way; but a question whether in given in- 
stances and in particular circumstances it 
is improper for the counselor to accept 
responsibility is capable of different an- 
swers. Indeed it is already answered. In 
whole classes of conditions it is perfectly 
clear that responsibility is assumed by the 
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worker. This is apparent in working with the 
suicidal, in dealing with the abnegation of 
responsibility of the schizophrenic, with the 
dangers offered by the paranoid, the haz- 


ards of the impulse ridden, or in dealing | 


with the desperate retardate reflecting in- 
sistent parent need for considerable educa- 
tion. 

The principle of nonacceptance of re- 
sponsibility, therefore, is by no means ab- 
sc 
ry. “mis not one of taking over but rather 
ot .ne specific and individual instance in 
which specified assumption of responsibil- 
ity by the counselor is warranted, its desir- 
ability in terms of the client’s interest, and 
its feasibility. Presently no more than the 
theoretical point can be made; we lack the 
instances and examples to specify where 
and in what manner the counselor properly 
can play a role as here postulated. What 
cannot be dismissed, however, is the reitera- 
tion of concerned therapists and counselors 
that as the occasion warrants, dogma or 
not, they do step into such roles. 

The instance of the brilliant student who 
attended college only as a result of the 
table pounding, home visits, and urgent 
insistance of the counselor, is a typical 
enough case in point. Involvement of the 
police and the law on the counselor’s initia- 
tive, positive environmental changes—these 
are all in the counselor’s repertory. This is 
reality and we cannot ignore it. 

The assumption of counselor responsibil- 
ity even though safeguarded and made 
specific to the particular instance leads in- 


counselor responsibility flows out of a 
particular view of the nature of values and 
of the counselor’s role in the promulgation 
of given values. The problem is too com- 
plex to be treated in limited space. But it 
makes sense that thinking on the problem 
should start with what seems to be clear, 
that whether the counselor wills it or not, 
he affects in his client value derivation, 
commitment, and integration. There is rea- 
son to think that the professed neutrality 
of counselor and therapist is more a pro- 
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fessional stance than it is reality. If these 
points are admitted, the problem seems to 
be either to work toward an impossible 
neutrality or to determine which values to 
support, under what conditions, and with 
how much force. 

It ought not to be irreligious to propose 
that if value commitment and promulgation 
work in bringing about lasting client change 
in desirable directions then it provides its 
own justification. It is not inconceivable 
that there are means other than the ac- 
ceptant, nurturing relationship in helping 
people to change. 


Conclusion 


A final and critical point remains to be 
made but it can be made best in the con- 
text of a quick recapitulation. 

The counseling client is too often re- 
garded as remarkably passive, neutral, 
acted upon, nonresponsible. Emphasis is 
placed upon his history or his situation 
as the unhappy factors leading to his ills. 
The discussion urged that in so regarding 
the client we have lost sight of his avail- 
able strengths, his cognitive ability, plan- 
fulness, ideation, drive to autonomy and his 
freedom to an extent to choose, that is, his 
aspects of self-determination. 
Inevitably we have had to consider the 
age-old question of determinism and free- 
will. The basic intention in that part of the 
discussion was to show that determinism 


does not so foreclose the argument as to 


make it idle to talk of a measure of self- 


| determination. 
Dr per- | 


With this hope in mind, the possibility 
was offered of working to the individual’s 
strengths in terms of his cognition, the plan- 


‘ful and purposive aspects of his being, and 


the possibility within him presently for self- 
direction. This is a broad highway, how- 


ever, to the critical problem of the frank 


assumption of responsibility by the worker 
and in turn this led to involvement in values 
and to the proposal that the counselor ac- 


cept responsibility for the promulgation of 
values with his clients. 


An important point may now be made. 
It is clear that the higher the abstraction, 
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the more universal is agreement and so 
everyone is against sin and for motherhood. 
The difficulty makes itself evident in the 
particular situation, but this is why a pre- 
sumably skilled, experienced, and feeling 
person is on the other side of the desk. At 
the risk of sounding quite stuffy, it must 
be stated that the proposal made in these 
pages is not for the ill-trained but well 
meaning. It requires not an exercise in safe- 
ty, and in using techniques that are diffi- 
cult to abuse. It requires the utmost in un- 
derstanding and the greatest possible con- 
cern for the client; relative ease in going 
beyond surface behavior; and a level of 
sophistication that can come only with 
arduous work and commitment to this 
most difficult task. 


Received February 20, 1961. 
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Carl Rogers (1960) has recently ex- 
pressed alarm about some current trends 
in research activities in psychology. His 
critique is particularly pointed in relation 
to the objectives of the behavicristic tra- 
dition, especially as it is represented by 
the work of B. F. Skinner. From the client- 
centered frame of reference, techniques of 
subtle influence and other forms of ex- 
ternal behavioral control are viewed as 
direct threats to personal freedom, inter- 
preted both as spontaneous individuality 
and as civil liberty. To forestall this calam- 
ity, Rogers urges a channeling of research 
effort toward goals which are more con- 
sistent with personal freedom. He would 
have the researcher direct his efforts to- 
ward the production of knowledge which 
can more readily be made to serve the 
goals of democracy. He would replace 
Skinner’s ideal of a well-behaved, produc- 
tive person with an ideal of a self-actualiz- 
ing individual, self-consciously engaged in 
a process of becoming. 

Some troublesome issues arise in the con- 
text of this discussion, but are left un- 
examined as Rogers focuses on stating his 
own position with great force and appeal. 
This essay is an attempt to clarify three 
basic issues which are involved in Rogers’ 
discussion. First, there is the question of 
the relationship between scientific know]- 
edge and social and/or political policies. 
Second, there is the problem of specifying 
appropriate criteria for the evaluation of 
alternative procedural suggestions or meth- 
odological proposals concerning research 
activities. Third, the place of subjectivity in 
science is discussed. 


The Relation of Knowledge to Ideology 

For purposes of present discussion, ideol- 
ogy is used in its dictionary sense, to refer 
to an organized set of assertions, theories, 
and aims which characterize a political or 
social philosophy. The question that we 
seek to answer, first of all, is whether or 
not, or in what way, ideological goals or 
programs are influenced by scientific and 
technological advance, especially in the 
area of psychological knowledge. 


Wherever scientific knowledge is clearly | 


capable of modifying the conditions of hu- 
man existence, it becomes a matter of po- 
litical utility and hence political concern. 
Such diverse products of increased knowl- 
edge as fluoridation, dynamite, vaccination, 
automobiles, intelligence testing, teaching 
techniques, and psychotherapy have all had 
political repercussions. They have been 
quickly subjected to legislative, executive, 
and judicial action by a variety of social- 
political units including professional so- 
cieties, school boards, municipalities, state 
and national governments. It does not seem 
likely that the techniques necessary to 
create a brave new world of behavioral 
science will sneak up on us without at- 
tracting similar attention. 

Various techniques of behavioral control 
have been effectively utilized for political 
purposes for quite a long while now, and 
they have also been used in genuine at- 
tempts at therapy and rehabilitation. The 
amount and type of knowledge possessed 
by a culture does not seem to have any 
clear relationship~to development of any 
particular ideological viewpoint. Relatively 
totalitarian political systems and relatively 
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free systems have coexisted under the most 
diverse conditions of material culture 
throughout the span of historical record. 


* Every advance in scientific knowledge, if 
| it is not irrelevant, has been adapted to 


serve many divergent types of ideological 


| goals. The goals which science will be 


made to serve have always been deter- 


_ mined by political action. 


The ideological indifference of scientific 
knowledge is clearly evident in military 
technology. The discoveries of nuclear 
physics are used to implement the diver- 
gent policies on opposite sides of the Iron 
Curtain, just as the stone axe was doubt- 
less used by prehistoric totalitarians and 
democrats with equal facility. 

The researcher, standing close to the 
forefront of advancing knowledge, is con- 
tinually confronted with those aspects of 
his science which are not yet woven into 
the fabric of public policy. A responsible 
investigator is always concerned that such 
knowledge be wisely integrated into the 
life of the community. However, this is 
far different from concluding in advance 
that a particular type of new knowledge 
must inexorably lead to any particular type 
of political end. Pessimism or optimism 
on this point is an attribute of the in- 
vestigator, not his data. If either optimism 
or pessimism about the ideological utiliza- 
tion of science is to be justified, the justifi- 
cation must rest on an evaluation of the 
political forces which will shape that use. 
Clearly, we must recognize the possibility 
of an Orwellian or Huxleyan apocalypse, 
but does it become more or less likely 
because of particular advances in behavior- 
al science? The answer to this question 
depends on the ideological goals of those 
whose hands are given the power of psy- 
chological control. 

Let us take a look at the locus of politi- 
cal power in the United States. Riesman 
(1960) has examined this question and 
suggests the following: 

The future seems to be in the hands of 
the small business and professional men who 
control Congress: the local realtors, lawyers, 
car salesmen, undertakers, and so on; of the 


military men who control defense and, in part, 
foreign policy; of the big business managers 
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and their lawyers, finance-committee men, and 
other counselors who decide on plant invest- 
ment and influence the rate of technological 
change; of the labor leaders who control 
worker productivity and worker votes; of the 
black belt whites who have the greatest stake 
in southern politics; of the Poles, Italians, Jews, 
and Irishmen who have stakes in foreign policy, 
city jobs, and ethnic religious and cultural 
organizations; of the editorializers and story- 
tellers who help socialize the young, tease and 
train the adult, and amuse and annoy the 
aged; of the farmers—themselves a warring 
congeries of cattlemen, corn men, dairymen, 
cotton men, and so on—who control key de- 
partments and committees and who, as the 
living representatives of our inner-directed 
past, control many of our memories; of the 
Russians and, to a lesser degree, other foreign 
powers who control much of our agenda of 
— and so on. The reader can complete 


This is not such a bad situation. Perhaps © 
in a situation where power is thus broadly 
decentralized, a note of cautious optimism 
is justified. It seems to this writer entirely 
possible, at least under relatively demo- 
cratic political conditions, that advances 
in psychotechnology a la Skinner can be 
easily absorbed along with effective Roger- 
ian techniques and both utilized in the 
service of the democratic commitments 
which are common to both men. Propo- 
nents of both types of research emphasis 
have a great deal to offer a free society, 
or a totalitarian one for that matter. And, 
let us note, there are many other workers 
in the psychological vineyard who also 
have something worthwhile to offer in the 
way of research objectives. . 

But this still leaves the individual be- 
havioral scientist with the problem of 
choosing among competing research goals 
or programmatic orientations. If one does 
not consider ideological commitments to 
be relevant, then other grounds must be 
sought. The remainder of this paper is 
concerned with criteria for such decisions, 
within the context of general scientific 
methodology rather than_ ideological 
speculation. 


The Logic of Meaningfulness 


The logical analysis of scientific theory, 
during the past few decades, has centered 
much attention on the problem of mean- 
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ingful language. The dominant status of 
the movement known as logical positivism 
or logical empiricism has led to a broad 
consensus concerning a criterion for deter- 
mining the factual meaningfulness of 
sentences (propositions). Briefly, a propo- 
sition is considered factually meaningful 
if and only if some procedure of empirical 
confirmation or disconfirmation is, in prin- 
ciple, available to any competent investi- 
gator. This view is lucidly summarized 
by Feigl] (1949) in an introductory paper 
to a collection of readings in the philosophy 
of science. Clarifications resulting from the 
application of the confirmability criterion 
to a variety of problems have led to a 
more generalized interest in the meaning- 
fulness of the language of science. 

Carnap (1956), for example, has de- 
veloped a criterion of meaningfulness for 
descriptive theoretical terms. In essence, 
he proposes that a term be considered 
meaningful for a given theory if the test- 
able implications of that theory are altered 
by including that term. By this criterion, 
the meaningfulness of both directly ob- 
servable variables and those inferentially 
derived notions which are usually called 
hypothetical constructs or intervening 
variables can be examined. It is relevant, 
for example, to such Rogerian notions as 
“becoming” and also to a more Skinnerian 
concept like “drive.” 

In an attempt to preserve factual mean- 
ingfulness, a researcher can stay with di- 
rectly observable events, whose testable 
implications are relatively easily deter- 
mined. However, such a strategy will lead 
to a narrow kind of empiricism that falls 
into what Feigl has called the reductive 
fallacy. As Feigl puts it, this is the “noth- 
ing but” school of theorists. Skinner's radi- 
cal behaviorism has been subjected to this 
kind of criticism by Scriven (1956). His 
concepts are clearly meaningful but lack 
explanatory and predictive power with re- 
spect to significant classes of behavior 
which involve many unobservables (such 
as psychopathology, for example). 

In contrast, Rogers appears to be in 
danger of falling into an opposite kind 
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of difficulty which Feigl has called the 


“seductive fallacy” of the “something | et 
more.” This consists of a conjuring up of of | 
explanatory concepts which cannot be tied | qp, 
to observable consequences (meaningless | ,, , 


terms in Carnap’s sense). Thus, while h 
Rogers can cite research evidence that 


gives factual significance to some of his a 
terminology, the meaningfulness of terms | |; 
like “becoming,” or “self-actualizing proc- | 1.) 
ess,” is not so obvious and has the quality psy. 
of a metaphysical “something more.” Some | 4), 
factual meaning may be implicit, but the | ...q 
loading of emotive and picturesque mean- proj 
ings is so great that one wonders if cog- | ;, j, 
nitive considerations were really primary inge 
in the choice of this language. a 

The contrast between Skinner and | ,,<, 
Rogers is striking and hardly surprising } jo. 
since they represent positions near the op- | gray 
posite extremes of the theoretical spectrum. | 5, 4 


Skinner operates near the edge of the “noth- | 4 _ 
ing but” of excessive reductionism, while ingfu 
Rogers is often close to the ineffable 
“something more” of metaphysical specula- 
tion. Between these two lies a moderate 
view that seeks to know “what is what,” 
in Feigl’s language. Unfortunately, no 
genius of the middle road has appeared 
in psychology. Still, even without the lead- 
ership of a prophet, many psychologists 
seem to steer a moderate course, and it is 
unfair to characterize the field of psycho- 
logical research by contrasting methodo- 
logical extremes. The lessons we learn in 
elementary statistics should lead us to look 
for the central tendency. In philosophical 
terms, it means we must return again and 
again to the question of how to proceed 
in order to stay on the track of the mean- | 
ingful, “what is what.” 
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Up to this point, we have discussed the 
meaningfulness of propositions and theo- 
retical terms. It would appear that we 
must also consider the possibility of de- 
veloping a criterion of meaningfulness for 
procedural suggestion, or research policies. 
Discussions of alternative theoretical sug- 
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2d the 
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_ gestions or proposed lines of research fre- 
quently appeal to comparisons of criteria 
; of parsimony, generality, and completeness. 
- tied ' The meaningfulness of suggested objectives 
ingless | is rarely questioned. 

while | Meaningless proposals are perhaps rare 
e that | in the physical sciences, where gaps in 
of his » knowledge and ambiguous terminology are 
_terms | not so ubiquitous as they are within the 
» Proc- | behavioral sciences. A graduate student in 
quality psychology might well prepare a thesis on 

Some the intelligence of the amoeba, and then 
put the } redefine intelligence so as to make such a 
mean- | project reasonable. It would be interesting 
if CO- | to know what would happen to an equally 
primary | ingenious physics graduate, who proposed 
to study the melting point of wood. The 
ease with which social scientists can bend 
terminology and invent processes, without 
drawing criticism, is a sad commentary 
on the state of knowledge in this field. 
A minimum criterion for empirical mean- 
ingfulness of a proposal would require that 
operations be specifiable by which any com- 
petent observer can tell whether or not the 
proposal has in fact been carried out. If one 
cannot specify the conditions under which 
actual performance of his suggestion could 
be confirmed or denied, we might legiti- 
mately question the meaningfulness of what 
he is saying. Thus, when Rogers suggests 
that we work toward producing a self-ac- 
tualizing person, or Skinner proposes that 
we try to produce a well-behaved individ- 
ual, a research worker interested in choosing 
between such suggestions has a right to 
ask for a statement of testable conditions 
which would permit objective confirmation 
of alleged progress toward the given goal. 
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_ Even with this type of clarification, the 
ternatives may still be fairly well bal- 
ced. What then? 

When logical analysis has done its best 
o clarify the meaningfulness of alternative 
rocedural proposals, and no real decision 
an be made on the basis of superiority in 
ese areas, how is a decision to be made? 
at kind of subjective preferences should 
ave priority? Should a researcher at this 
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point put aside the idea of ideological 
neutrality as no longer applicable, and 
select an approach which best suits his 
own political, religious, social, or other 
ideological biases? Perhaps this is what 
frequently happens in practice, but a dif- 
ferent process is evident, at least occasion- 
ally, which suggests that research efforts 
may, in principle, proceed without being 
bound by prejudgments based on the social 
philosophies of the investigators. 

The formulation of correct hypotheses 
and the development of fruitful novel ap- 
proaches to research problems do not ap- 
pear to be restricted to persons of any 
particular ideological commitment nor a 
matter of random fortune. Some people 
have a consistent talent for this kind of 
creativity. They appear to have a capacity: 
for sensing the direction in which correct 
solutions are to be found. 

What 1s the nature of this sensitivity; 
is it a mystical form of perception? ESP? 
Fortunate prejudice? I would suggest rather 
that it is a form of aesthetic sensitivity, the 
ability of a highly trained, reasonably un- 
prejudiced intellect to infer the nature of a 
complex general process from a subset of 
particular manifest data. 

This process does not precede research 
activity, or occur as a parallel, but separate 
function. In any individual scientist, such 
sensitivity is intimately entwined and fused 
with technical ability to produce research 
skill. In formulating hypotheses, within 
what Reichenbach (1951) has called “the 
context of discovery,” the subjective ele- 
ment is dominant. As Reichenbach and 
others have pointed out, there is no way 
to construct an hypothesis-generating ma- 
chine. The testing of hypotheses falls with- 
in Reichenbach’s “context of justification.” 
Here, objectivity and technical ability are 
dominant considerations. In the actual day- 
to-day work of any research program, both 
operations are going on simultaneously. 
Testing sets off new interpretive hypotheses 
leading to more testing and so on. In this 
process, the sensitivity of a research worker 
to the nuances and shadings of his data 
becomes a crucial variable in determining 
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whether his total research effort will be 
profound or trivial, successful or unsuccess- 
ful. 

Perhaps this is the true subjectivity of 
science. It lies in a highly developed sub- 
jective responsiveness to symmetry, regular- 
ity, and other formal attributes of research 
material within science. It is a subjectivity 
akin to trained artistic sensitivity rather 
than ideological prejudice, and can be ob- 
jectively evaluated by, and subordinated 
to, cognitive fruitfulness, whereas ideology 
seeks to encourage prescribed forms of 
progress and subordinates truth to the goal 
of making converts. 


Summary 


Three major issues are discussed in this 
paper: (a) the relationship of scientific 
knowledge and ideological policy; (b) the 
meaningfulness of research proposals or ob- 
jectives; and (c) subjectivity in science. 

Arguments are made for the independ- 
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offered, based on the distinction between ~ a 
hypothesis formation and hypothesis test- | of. 
ing. This interpretation seeks to show that} |; 
the subjectivity involved in research is, or i ins 
should be, artistic rather than ideological. 1 w: 
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Methodology vs. Ideology 


to prefer the Skinnerian approach to be- 
havioral science—while hoping for a middle- 
of-the-road solution—he seems to have 
missed the core element of Skinner’s think- 
ing. Vance speaks of making “decisions” in 
science, of “selecting” an approach, of 
“choosing among competing research 
goals.” He appears to be ignorant of the 
fact that Skinner denies that any of these be- 
haviors are possible. According to Skinner, 
though man might have the illusion of de- 
ciding, he does not choose. The scientist 
does not select, nor does he have a purpose. 
Nor does Skinner himself. According to his 
view every behavior of each individual is 
simply the necessary consequence of the 
way he has been haphazardly conditioned. 
Skinner moves toward (I would even say 
he intends, but this involves choice) re- 
moving the haphazard element in this oper- 
ant conditioning. It is this philosophy of 
control of individuals through the tool of 
behavioral science which I deeply ques- 
tioned in the article to which Vance refers. 

I suspect that some readers must be say- 
ing at this point, “Oh come now, Skinner’s 
views aren’t that extreme.” To these scep- 
tics I would call attention to an interchange 
in the tape-recorded and transcribed dis- 
cussion at a recent conference of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences (1960). 
Skinner’s paper and the discussion which 
followed it led me to direct these remarks 
to Dr. Skinner. “From what I understood 
Dr. Skinner to say, it is his understanding 
that though he might have thought he 
chose to come to this meeting, might have 
thought he had a purpose in giving this 
speech, such thoughts are really illusory. 
He actually made certain marks on paper 
and emitted certain sounds here simply 
because his genetic makeup and his past 
environment had operantly conditioned his 
behavior in such a way that it was reward- 
ing to make these sounds and that he as a 
person doesn’t enter into this. In fact if I get 
his thinking correctly, from his strictly 
scientific point of view he, as a person, 
doesn’t exist.” 

In his reply Dr. Skinner said that he 
would not go into the question of whether 
he had any choice in the matter (presum- 
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ably because the whole issue is illusory) 
but stated “I do accept your characteriza- 
tion of my own presence here.” 

My view was that “I am not willing to 
take such a dim view of Skinner or of my- 
self or of man.” 

I have a great admiration for Dr. Skin- 
ner’s scientific achievements, and for the 
honesty and integrity with which he has 
stated his views about science. But I do 
question the philosophy of his approach 
because I believe his philosophy, as evi- 
denced in Walden Two, or in the state- 
ments quoted in my article, or in the quo- 
tation above, would have socially harmful 
results if accepted by behavioral scientists. 
I believe this philosophy increases the likeli- 
hood that such science will be used unscrup- 
ulously. If the scientist literally believes 
he has no choice in the matter, and that a 
word such as purpose is meaningless, then 
I believe that he and his knowledge and 
skills are more likely to be seized upon and 
used by exploitative forces rather than by 
forces which would facilitate personal de- 
velopment. Since he has no choice, since 
events are already determined, since he 
disavows purpose and values as having any 
relation to science, there is no reason why 
he should not serve whatever forces are 
most active. 

I have tried to elaborate this view more 
fully in two recent essays (Rogers, 1961), 
which expand the article to which Vance 
refers. 

Carl R. Rogers 
University of Wisconsin 
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Changes in Self and Other Perceptions Following 


Brief Educational- Vocational Counseling 


John E. Williams* 
Wake Forest College 


The past decade has seen a great in- 
crease in interest in the objective study of 
the self concept. Several investigations have 
been concerned with the effects of counsel- 
ing or psychotherapy upon the way the in- 
dividual perceives himself and others. The 
general conclusions reached from a survey 
of this literature are well summarized by 
Wrenn’s statement, “. . . the self concept 
of the client is emerging as a significant 
factor in the counseling process and as an 
important variable in the evaluation of 
counseling” (1958, p. 104). 

The most impressive group of studies 
relating changes in the self concept to the 
variables of counseling or psychotherapy 
are those which originated at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Counseling Center under 
the direction of Carl Rogers. In one study, 
Butler and Haigh (1954) demonstrated 
that discrepancies between Q sorts for Self 
and Ideal Self were reduced in counseled 
clients, particularly in those clients judged 
most improved. Rosalind Dymond (1954) 
developed an adjustment score for the 
Butler and Haigh Q sort and demonstrated 
significant increases in self-concept adjust- 
ment scores concurrent with counseling. 
In another study, Rosalind Dymond Cart- 
wright (1957) had clients describe them- 
selves in relationship to three “important 
others” and found increased congruence 
among the three descriptions as a result of 
successful therapy. Rudikoff (1954) studied 
comparative changes in perceptions of Self, 
Ideal Self, and Ordinary Person as a func- 


1The author wishes to thank Philis Gary Moore 
for her assistance in the statistical analysis of the 
data and David A. Hills for his helpful criticism 
of the paper. 


tion of client-centered counseling. She re- 
ported a tendency for all three concepts to 
become more congruent as a result of coun- 
seling and this increased congruence was 
maintained over a_ six-month follow-up 
period. These studies are representative of 
a larger group of studies, reviewed by 
Wylie (1961), which indicate that percep- 
tions of self and others are modified by 
personal-adjustment counseling. 

While phenomenologically oriented psy- 
chologists may be content to accept such 
findings at face value, other psychologists 
have inquired concerning the correlates of 
variables used in the self-concept counsel- 
ing research. For example, “self-accept- 
ance,” often defined in terms of similarity 
of Self and Ideal Self, has been studied in 


relation to a variety of adjustment meas- | 
ures with the results generally indicating | 


that self-acceptance is a correlate of good 
adjustment. One of the most impressive 
studies is that of Turner and Vanderlippe 
(1958). These investigators used the items 
and general methodology of the Butler and 
Haigh Q sort and studied college students 
characterized by high Self vs Ideal Self 
congruence in comparison with students 
characterized by low congruence. In sum- 
marizing their findings, Turner and Van- 
derlippe (1958) concluded, “The emergent 
composite picture of the college student 
high in self-ideal congruence . . . is that 
of one who participates more in extracur- 
ricular activities, has a higher scholastic 
average, is given higher sociometric rat- 
ings by his fellow students, receives higher 
adjustment ratings on both the (Dymond) 
Q-adjustment score and certain traits 
measured by the Guilford-Zimmerman 
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| Temperament Survey” (p. 205). Turner 
' and Vanderlippe’s results thus provide 
some assurance that variables of the self- 
' concept variety are related to important 
' nonphenomenological variables. 

While the work of Rogers and his co- 
workers, and others, has provided valuable 
evidence regarding the effects of personal- 
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| adjustment counseling on perceptions of 
1e re- | self and others, little attention has been 
pts to | given to the study of such variables in 
coun- | educational-vocational counseling. Perhaps 
e was | the “reality oriented” frame of reference 
2w-UP | suggested by the title “educational-voca- 
ive of | tional counseling” may have caused re- 
-d by | searchers in such counseling to neglect 
ercep- | possible changes in such “subjective” vari- 
ed by | ables as perceptions of self and others. The 

| purpose of the present study, which paral- 
1 psy- | Jels the Dymond and Rudikoff studies in 
; such _ many respects, is to investigate changes in 
logists | the concepts of Self; Ideal Self, and Ordin- 
ites of | ary Person as a function of educational-vo- 
uunsel- | cational counseling. The study was not de- 
ccept- | signed to evaluate the quality of any voca- 
larity | tional decisions resulting from counseling. 
lied in | 
meas- | Method 
icating | The subjects for this study were 121 


f good | undergraduate students at Wake Forest 
ressive | College. These students comprised three 
erlippe | groups: Group I (N = 45), the experimen- 
> items | tal group, and Group II (N= 46), the 
ler and | client control group, were composed of 
udents | students who had sought educational-voca- 
al Self | tional counseling at the college counseling 
udents | center during the fall terms of 1959 and 
n sum- | 1960; Group III, the nonclient group, con- 
1 Van- | sisted of 30 students from an introductory 
nergent | psychology class who had not sought coun- 
student | seling. Statistical tests indicated that the 
is that | three groups were well matched with re- 
<tracur- | gard to proportion of men and women, year 
holastic }in college, and general intelligence. 
ric rat- 
higher 
mond ) 
traits 
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General Procedure 

The 45 clients comprising Group I were 
given the Self-Ideal-Ordinary (S-I-O) 
evaluation immediately preceding counsel- 
‘ing and again three to four weeks later 
(median = 3.3 weeks) at the termination 
of counseling. The data from the precoun- 
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seling and postcounseling evaluations of 
these clients provided the evidence con- 
cerning changes in the criterion measures 
concurrent with counseling. 

The 46 clients comprising Group II were 
not seen immediately for counseling but 
were given the S-I-O evaluation and placed 
on a waiting list. After a two to four week 
waiting period (median=3.0 weeks), 
these clients were given the evaluation a 
second time and counseling was begun. 
Following counseling, a third evaluation 
was administered. The performance of the 
Group II clients on the pre-waiting period 
and precounseling evaluations constituted 
the client-control data for the study. These 
data provided evidence as to whether mo- 
tivation for counseling was, in itself, suf- 
ficient to bring about changes in the meas-. 
ures being studied. 

Group III, the 30 introductory psychol- 
ogy students, took two evaluations with 
an interval of three to four weeks (median 
= 3.7 weeks) under the same instructions 
and environmental conditions as the client 
Ss. The data of these nonclient Ss provided 
normative reference information for the 
study. 

In order to assess the persistence of any 
changes due to counseling, 21 clients from 
Groups I and II were given a follow-up 
evaluation four to five months after the 
termination of counseling. 


Counseling 

The experimental treatment in this study 
consisted of brief educational-vocational 
counseling. By this, it is meant that the 
content of the discussions with the client 
generally followed his expressed “desire to 
explore some problem in the educational- 
vocational sphere such as indecision con- 
cerning major field of college study or con- 
fusion regarding eventual vocational goals. 
Detailed exploration of the personal-social 
adjustment sphere was uncommon and oc- 
curred only when dictated by the relevance 
of such discussion for the proper under- 
standing of the educational-vocational prob- 
lem. 

Following the precounseling evaluation, 
the client met the counselor for the first 
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time and was seen for the initial interview 
during which there was a discussion of 
the presenting problem and an evaluation 
of background factors. This discussion of- 
ten resulted in a clarification or redefini- 
tion of the presenting problem. At the end 
of the interview, the counselor and client 
decided what types of test information 
were relevant to the problem and testing 
appointments were arranged with the psy- 
chometrist. The client was then seen by the 
psychometrist for several testing sessions 
over a two to four week period. The tests 
most frequently administered were the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Kuder 
Preference Record, the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests, and the Ohio State Psychologi- 
cal Examination. During this period, a 
number of clients also consulted a file of 
occupational materials to obtain informa- 
tion relative to questions which had been 
raised during the initial interview. College 
Ability Test scores were available for all 
clients and were provided to the counselor 
prior to the initial interview. 

Following the testing period, the client 
was seen for a second interview by the 
counselor. During this interview, test re- 
sults were interpreted and related to mat- 
ters previously discussed. Various possible 
courses of action by the client were con- 
sidered with emphasis upon areas of col- 
lege study and vocational fields. This dis- 
cussion was usually of a general nature and 
only rarely were specific details such as 
curriculum planning considered. 

Counseling was terminated when the 
counselor and client agreed that there was 
no further benefit to be gained by addi- 
tional contacts at that time. In the great 
majority of cases, counseling was termin- 
ated after the second interview.? At term- 


2Two-interview educational-vocational counsel- 
ing might be considered by some readers as too 
brief—and, presumably, too superficial—to qualify 
as the “best quality” educational-vocational coun- 
seling. In response to this idea, the writer knows 
of no research evidence indicating that the effec- 
tiveness of the vocational counseling process is 
increased by additional contacts beyond two inter- 
views. On the other hand, preliminary results from 
a study in progress by the writer suggest that the 
effects reported in this paper do not occur prior 
to the time of the second interview. 


John E. Williams 


ination all clients were invited to return 
whenever they wished and were told that 
they might be reached in the future for a 
follow-up interview. The postcounseling 
evaluation was administered within a day 
or two following termination. 

Although there was no systematic at- 
tempt to standardize the counseling with 
the different clients, this factor was con- 
trolled to the extent that all interviews 
were with the same counselor, a psycholo- 
gist with five years of experience in this 
type of work. Although the counselor’s be- 
havior varied from case to case depending 
upon the nature of the problem and the 
characteristics of the client, the counselor’s 
general orientation can be described as 
moderately nondirective. 

At no time during the study was the 
counselor aware of the evaluation scores 
made by particular clients, nor was the 
counselor familiar with the specific content 
of the items used in the evaluation. 


Evaluation Technique 

The technique used was a modified ver- 
sion of the Self-Ideal-Ordinary Q-sort pro- 
cedure developed. by Butler and Haigh 
(1954) and Dymond (1954). The modifi- 
cation served to make the procedure simpler 
and hence less time consuming both in 
administration and scoring. In the present 
study, S first sorted Dymond’s 74 adjust: 
ment related items (1954, p. 79) into two 
groups of 37 items each, depending on} 
whether the items were “more like” or “less| 
like” S’s current conception of himself. Fol- 
lowing this, S then sorted the same 74 items) 
in the same manner to describe his concep-) 
tion of the “ideal person—the person you) 
would most like to be.” Finally, § made | 
third sort to describe his conception of the 
“ordinary person—your own opinion of peo- 
ple in general.” These instructions were} 
modeled closely after those of Rudikoff 
(1954, p. 86). The same 74 items were used 
for each of the three sortings in all evalua: 
tions, and at each administration the items 
were presented in the same serial order. 
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the counseling center psychometrist. Fo 
each evaluation, § was taken to a specia 
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with a set of cards on each—one for the 
self sort, one for the ideal sort, and one 
for the ordinary sort. S was told to sort each 
group of 74 items into two groups of 37 
each.’ Following the three sortings, S left 
the items in two groups on each table and 
returned to the waiting room. The typical 
§ took approximately twenty-five minutes 
to complete the three sortings. 

The 74 adjustment items used in this 
study had been classified by Dymond’s 
judges into two groups: 37 “good adjust- 
ment” statements and 37 “poor adjustment” 
statements. The scoring procedure for the 
adjustment index, one of the criterion meas- 
ures for this study, consisted of counting 
one point for each good adjustment item 


| placed in the “more like me” group and 
| one point for each poor adjustment item 


placed in the “less like me” group. Using 
the procedure, the higher the score ob- 
tained, the better S’s adjustment was con- 
sidered to be. 

The procedure used in the current study 
yielded a possible range of scores of 0 to 
74. Although this range is the same as that 
yielded by Dymond’s original procedure, 
the actual Q-adjustment scores obtained by 


_ Dymond tended to run systematically low- 


er than the scores in the current study. This 
fact is due to Dymond’s exclusion from 
scoring of any adjustment item placed in 
the central position on the nine-point 
scale of “less like me” to “more like me” 
(1954, p. 78). The exclusion of this variable 
number of the 74 adjustment items served 
to lower the average adjustment scores for 


_Dymond’s groups. It was estimated by the 
| writer that, on the average, Dymond’s pro- 
‘cedure must have excluded approximately 


19 items and that, for comparable groups 
of subjects, Dymond’s adjustment scores 
would run approximately 9.5 points below 
the scores obtained by the procedure of the 
current study. 

Aside from the adjustment index, other 
measures for study were congruence scores 
between the concepts of Self(S), Ideal 
Self(I) and Ordinary Person(O). The con- 
gruence score for each pair of concepts was 
computed by counting the number of the 
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74 items which were sorted into the same 
piles (“more like” and “less like”) for both 
of the concepts under consideration. This 
procedure allowed scores to range from a 
possible low of 0 (no agreement in the two 
sorts) to a possible high of 74 (all items 
sorted identically ). In this way, congruence 
measures were obtained for the three com- 
parisons: S vs I, S vs O, and O vs I. Readers 
who wish to translate these congruence 
scores into correlational terms for compari- 
son with Rudikoff’s data may do so by 
means of tetrachoric r, bearing in mind that 
all marginal totals equal 37. 


Results 


The results pertaining to the immediate 
effects of counseling are presented first, 
followed by the results pertaining to the. 
persisting effects of counseling. In each 
case, the effects for the congruence scores 
and for the adjustment index are presented 
separately. It should be noted, however, 
that an interesting relationship exists be- 
tween the adjustment index and the S vs I 
congruence score. These two scores are al- 
most perfectly correlated since the Ideal 
Self sorts of the Ss in this study have an 
extremely high degree of correspondence 
to the criterion of adjustment established 
for these items by Dymond’s judges (1954, 
pp. 77-78). For all Ss, at all evaluation 
points, the median tetrachoric r between 
the dichotomy of “more like ideal” vs “less 
like ideal” and the dichotomy of “adjusted 
response” vs “maladjusted response” was 
+.95. In a phrase, the Ideal Self is a per- 
fectly adjusted person and, hence, “con- 
gruence with the Ideal Self” may be read 
as an adjustment score. A similar result was 
also found in the University of Chicago re- 
search where Dymond (1954) reported cor- 
relations of +.83 to +.92 between S vs I 
congruence and Q-adjustment scores. 


Immediate Effects of Counseling 
Congruence Scores. The means of the 
three congruence scores, for each of the 
three groups of Ss, at the first and second 
administrations, are given in Table 1. In 
order to assess the significance of the dif- 
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Table 1 
Means of Three Congruence Scores, at First and Second Administrations of 
SIO Evaluations, for Three Groups of Ss 

Congruence Client Controls Counseled Clients Nonclient Controls 

Scores (N=46) (N=45) (N=80) 

I II I II I II 

(Pre-Wait) (Pre-Counsel) (Pre-Counsel) (Post-Counsel) (Test) (Retest) 
S vs [1 52.2 55.5 50.8 59.2 59.2 62.3 
S vs O02 49.7 51.4 50.4 56.8 51.1 53.0 
O vs I8 50.5 52.5 50.8 55.8 51.4 52.7 





1Congruence of Self and Ideal Self. 
2Congruence of Self and Ordinary Person. 


8Congruence of Ordinary Person and Ideal Self, 


Table 2 


Lindquist Type VI Analysis of Variance for Three Congruence Scores, at First and 
Second Administrations of SIO Evaluation, for Three Groups of Ss 














Source df Sum of Squares F 
Between Ss 120 49,805.98 
Groups(G) 2 1,082.19 1.81 
error(b) 118 48,723.79 
Within Ss 605 41,959.34 
Administrations(A) 1 2,570.19 63.46** 
Congruence Scores(C) 2 2,334.86 11.54*%* 
A x C Interaction 2 165.76 8.23* 
A x G Interaction 2 764,82 9.44** 
C x G Interaction 4 1,868.42 8.88* 
A x C x G Interaction 4 48.63 0.47 
error(w) 590 84,707.16 
error, (w) (118) 4,779.00 
error, (w) (236) 23,874.56 
error, (w) (236) 6,053.60 
Total 725 91,765.32 
*p<.05. 
**p<.001. 


ferences observed in Table 1, a Lindquist 
(1953) Type VI analysis of variance was 
performed. This analysis, summarized in 
Table 2, revealed three significant effects 
and two of borderline significance. The ob- 
served indication in Table 1 of a greater 
change, from administration I to adminis- 
tration II, in the S vs I score than in the 
cther two scores was not highly significant 
(Administrations by Congruence Scores in- 
teraction: p<.05). In addition, the appar- 
ently greater difference among the three 
scores for the nonclient controls, compared 
with the two client groups, was not highly 
significant (Groups by Congruence Scores 
interaction: p<.05). 


Further analyses of the highly signifi- 
cant effects revealed that the main effect 
of “Congruence Scores” was due to the fact 
that S vs I congruence was significantly 
greater, in all groups, than either the $ 
vs O or the O vs I congruencies which were, 
themselves, not significantly different. The 
main effect of “Administrations” reflects the 
uniform result that all congruence scores, 
for all groups, show an increase from ad- 
ministration I to administration II. 

The highly significant Administrations by 
Groups interaction is diagrammed in Fig- 
ure 1 which shows the average congruence 
of the three congruence scores at the first 
and second administrations, for the three 
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groups of Ss. Further analysis, by ¢ tests, 
revealed that the two client groups were 
not significantly different at the first ad- 
ministration. The two client groups to- 
gether, however, showed less congruence 
(p<.10) than the nonclient controls. The 
counseled clients increased significantly 
(p<.001) in average congruence from the 
first (precounseling) to the second (post- 
counseling) administrations. The observed 
increases in the client control group and the 
nonclient control group were found to have 
some statistical reliability (p<.0l1 and 
p<.05, respectively). At the second ad- 
ministration, the mean congruence score 
of the counseled clients was higher than 


that of the client controls (p<.05) and not 


74 
5 


58 F- 
56 fF 


54 fF 


Mean of the Three Congruence Scores 
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significantly different from that of the 
nonclient controls. 


Adjustment Index. The mean adjustment 
index for each of the three groups of Ss, 
at the first and second administrations, are 
given in Table 3. A Lindquist Type I analy- 
sis of variance was performed to assess the 
significance of the differences observed. 
This analysis, summarized in Table 4, re- 
vealed a highly significant (p<.001) Ad- 
ministrations by Groups interaction. The 
t tests between individual pairs of means 
revealed that, at the first administration, 
both client groups were significantly 
(p<.01) lower in adjustment than the 
nonclient group. All groups showed higher 
adjustment scores at the second administra- 








ADMINSTRATIONS 


Fig. 1. Over-all (average) concept congruence scores for counseled clients and controls at the first 


and second administrations of the SIO evaluation. 
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Table 3 


Mean Adjustment Index Scores, at First and Second Administrations of SIO Evaluations, 
for Three Groups of Ss 






































Client Controls Counseled Clients Nonclient Controls 
(N=46) (N=45) (N=80) 
I II I II I II 
(Pre-Wait) (Pre-Counsel) | (Pre-Counsel) (Post-Counsel) (Test) (Retest) 
51.39 58.87 50.58 58.76 58.87 61.27 
Table 4 
Analysis of Variance of Adjustment Index Scores for Counseled Clients 
(N=45), Client Controls (N=46), and Nonclient Controls (N=80) 
Source df Sum of Squares F 
Between Ss 120 20,249.95 
Between groups 2 2,056.17 6.67* 
Error(b) 118 18,193.78 
Within Ss 121 8,660.00 
Between administrations i 1,277.42 78.85** 
Interaction: 2 471.83 14.55** 
administrations x groups 
Error(w) 118 1,911.25 
Total 241 23,909.95 
*p<.01. 
**p<.001. 


tion (p<.01) with the counseled group 
demonstrating a significantly greater im- 
provement (p<.001) than the other two 
groups. At the time of the second evalua- 
tion, clients who had been counseled were 
no longer significantly different from non- 
client controls while clients who had not 
been counseled were still significantly 
(p<.01) inferior in adjustment level. 
Persisting Effects of Counseling 

In an effort to obtain follow-up data for 
approximately 20 clients, invitations to re- 
turn for another interview were sent to the 
34 clients from Groups I and II who had 
been out of counseling for the longest per- 
iod of time—approximately four months. 
Twenty-one clients responded. In order to 
establish the representative nature of this 
group, a Lindquist (1953) Type I analysis 
was done for the adjustment index, and for 
each congruence index. This involved a 
comparison of the precounseling and post- 
counseling scores of these 21 clients with the 
remaining 40 clients from Groups I and II 
who had completed counseling at this time. 


Although the general level of the congru- | 
ence scores for the 21 clients appeared to | 


be slightly higher, none of the interaction 
effects or between-groups effects were sig- 
nificant. Thus the 21 clients were consid- 
ered representative of the total group of 
clients with regard to precounseling and 
postcounseling concept congruence and ad- 
justment scores. 

The data for the follow-up analysis con- 
sisted of the evaluations of the 21 respond- 


ing clients. For these clients, the median | 


length of time between precounseling and 
postcounseling evaluations was 3.3 weeks 
while that between postcounseling and 
follow-up evaluations was 18.6 weeks. The 
follow-up evaluation was completed prior 
to seeing the counselor again for the follow- 
up interview. 

Congruence Scores. Figure 2 illustrates 
the three congruence scores for these clients 
at the precounseling, postcounseling and 
follow-up points. The increased congruence 
among concepts following counseling is 
seen in the elevation of the three curves 
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Fig. 2. Mean concept congruence scores for 21 counseled clients at 


and follow-up evaluation points. 


from the precounseling to postcounseling 
points. For each score, this change was 
statistically significant (p<.01). While the 
varying slopes of the pre-post curves sug- 
gested the possibility of a differential 
increase among the congruence scores, the 
absence in the main analysis (Table 2) of 
any triple interaction effect and the evi- 
dence there of a general Administrations by 
Congruence Score interaction, indicated 


precounseling, postcounseling 


that the observed differences in slope may 
have been a general practice effect and not 
an effect attributable to counseling. 

An examination of the postcounseling 
and follow-up scores in Figure 2 revealed 
that, across this four to five month period, 
the S vs I and O vs I indices appeared to 
have remained rather stable and this was 
confirmed by statistical tests. The S vs O 
comparison, on the other hand, showed 
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an apparent decrease in congruence (p 
<.05). This result was the more impres- 
sive since it ran counter to the general 
practice effect of increased concept con- 
gruence found in this study. At the post- 
counseling point, S vs O was not different 
from S vs I but was more congruent 
(p<.05) than O vs I. At the follow-up 
point, S vs O was significantly (p<.01) 
less congruent than S vs I and not signifi- 
cantly different from O vs I. The decreas- 
ing S vs O congruence, at first puzzling, 
is illuminated by a consideration of the 
expected relationship of the three congru- 
ence measures as judged by the data of 
the nonclient control group. In Table 1, 
it can be seen that the S vs I congruence 
of the nonclient group was considerably 
(and significantly) above both the S vs O 
and O vs I congruency. If this is taken then 
as the “normal” state of affairs, it might 
be said that across the counseling period, 
the S vs O congruence had risen “inap- 
propriately,” and across the follow-up 
period, it returned to the “normal” condi- 
tion of being less congruent than S vs I 
and not different from O vs I. 


Adjustment Index. The following results 
were obtained for the group of 21 follow- 
up clients: the precounseling mean was 
53.3; the postcounseling mean was 60.8; 
and the follow-up mean was 61.1; ¢ tests 
revealed that the change from precounsel- 
ing to postcounseling was _ significant 
(p<.01), while the change from postcoun- 
seling to follow-up was not significant. 


Discussion 


1. In this study, educational-vocational 
counseling led to an increase in personal 
adjustment scores and an increase in con- 
gruence among the concepts of Self, Ideal 
Self, and Ordinary Person. These results 
parallel the findings reported by Dymond 
(1954) and Rudikoff (1954) who studied 
such changes as a function of intensive, 
client-centered counseling with personal- 
social adjustment problems. Rudikoff 
(1954) proposed that serious discrepancies 
among the three concepts might be taken 
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as an indication of psychological discom- | 


fort and strain and interpreted the finding 
of increased congruence following counsel- 
ing as an indication of reduced psychologi- 
cal discomfort. The data from the present 


* study can be given the same general in- [| 
terpretation, although it must be noted | 
that the degree of discrepancy among the | 
concepts was much greater in the case [| 
of Rudikoff’s Ss. The mean intercorrela- | 
tions reported by Rudikoff ranged from | 


—.03 to +.39 while the r tet equivalents 
of the mean congruence scores in this study 
ranged from +.53 to +.87. It would seem 
that, in the present study, we are not deal- 
ing with “serious discrepancies,” at least 
not in the sense that Rudikoff was. It is 
clear that the educational-vocational clients 


in this study had much more consistent | 
views of themselves and others, than did | 


the personal-social adjustment clients in the 
University of Chicago studies. 
The same general point can be made 


concerning the adjustment index results. | 


Dymond (1954) reported a significant and 
persisting improvement in adjustment 
scores as a result of personal-adjustment 
counseling and this result was also found 
in the current study of educational-voca- 
tional counseling. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Dymond’s personal-adjustment 
clients appear to have had a lower general 
level of adjustment than did the clients in 
this study. In the present study, the mean 
precounseling score was 50.53 and the 
mean postcounseling score was 58.76. Com- 
parable Q-adjustment scores from the 
Dymond study, corrected for the difference 
in procedure (see above under Procedure), 
are 38.30 and 49.30. It would appear that 
the adjustment level of Dymond’s clients 
following counseling is approximately that 
of the current study clients before counsel- 
ing. 
2. The significant increase in the adjust- 
ment index as a function of educational- 
vocational counseling suggests that the 
classification of college counseling cases 
into an “educational-vocational” vs “per- 
sonal-adjustment” dichotomy may create 
a “semantic blur” regarding the basic na- 
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ture of the problems faced by the educa- 
tional-vocational clients. Such language 
seems to carry the connotation that edu- 
cational-vocational problems are not re- 
lated to the personal-adjustment status of 
the client. The result of the current study 
considered together with Dymond’s find- 
ings would seem to indicate that personal- 
adjustment status is importantly involved 
in both types of problems. 

3. The data for the client control Ss 
might seem to indicate that motivation 
for counseling is, in itself, sufficient to 
bring about increased adjustment and con- 
gruence among concepts were it not for 
the same finding for the nonclient Ss. 
Taken together, the data from the two 
control groups indicate that adjustment 
and congruence scores increase as a prac- 
tice effect, although the increase is not 
as great as that accompanying counseling. 


underscores the necessity for untreated 


Unfortunately, as Wylie’s (1961) review 
demonstrates, such controls have been 
used only rarely in studies of self concept 
and counseling in spite of the strong like- 
lihood of positive practice effects when- 
ever “adjustment” variables are being 
studied (Windle, 1954). 

4, The finding that “self-acceptance,” 
as reflected in S vs I congruence, increased 
as a result of counseling is consistent with 
the results of many investigations (e.g., 
Butler and Haigh, 1954; Ewing, 1954; Ros- 
enman, 1955; Scheerer, 1949) indicating 
that counseling increases positive self-re- 
gard. Following counseling, clients view 
themselves as more like their ideal selves 
and this increased congruence persists for 
several months, at least. 

The finding that “acceptance of others,” 
as reflected in O vs I congruence, increased 
over counseling is not so easily interpreted 
since the general research findings on this 
point are somewhat confusing. Rudikoff 
(1954) reported a slight but nonsignificant 
increase in acceptance of others as a result 
of counseling. Scheerer (1949) reported a 
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somewhat uneven increase in acceptance 
of others as counseling progressed. Gordon 
and Cartwright (1954) found no greater 
change toward acceptance of others among 
clients than among controls. Rosenman 
(1955) reported an increase in positive 
actions toward others but a decrease in 
positive evaluations of others. The findings 
in the present study do little to clarify 
this confusion. The data suggest that “ac- 
ceptance of others” (O vs I) increases as 
a result of counseling but, perhaps, not to 
the same degree as does “acceptance of 
self” (S vs 1). The data also indicate that 
the normal relationship of these two varia- 
bles is for “self acceptance” to be some- 
what greater than “acceptance of others.” 
In addition, the data in this study did 
not support the idea that self acceptance 
and acceptance of others are importantly 
related since only low positive, and gen- 
erally nonsignificant, correlations were 
found between S vs I scores and O vs I 
scores. 

It is interesting to observe that the S$ 
vs O measure might be considered as an 
index of “individuality,” i.e., the degree to 
which an individual sees himself as dif- 
fering from people in general. Considered 
in this way, the findings of the study could 
be interpreted as demonstrating an initial 
reduction in individuality concurrent with 
counseling, with a subsequent increase in 
individuality across the follow-up period. 
One might speculate that as the client 
in counseling undergoes important changes 
in his self perceptions, he finds it reassur- 
ing to see himself becoming more similar 
to others. Several months after-the com- 
pletion of counseling, the client is now 
able to accept his new self perceptions 
without the “crutch” of forced similarity 
to others and is able to reassert an ap- 
parently healthy degree of individuality. 
The absence of any evidence for such an 
effect for Rudikoff’s (1954) Ss is, per- 
haps, due to the fact that they had a 
much lower general level of adjustment. 
For such persons, the uniformly decreas- 
ing “individuality” found by Rudikoff is, 
no doubt, a positive sign. 
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5. Considered in toto, the results of this 
study indicate that educational-vocational 
counseling “restores” a normal degree of 
congruence in the client’s perceptions of 
himself, his ideal self, and other persons. 
This study leaves untouched the question 
of which variables in the total counseling 
process accomplish this result. As a first 
step in answering this question, a study 
currently in progress will attempt to 
assess the importance of the __post- 
testing interview in bringing about the 
effects reported in this paper. 


Summary 

This study used a modification of the 
Butler and Haigh Q sort to study adjust- 
ment changes, and changes in congruence 
among concepts of Self, Ideal Self, and 
Ordinary Person as a function of educa- 
tional-vocational counseling. It was found 
that: (1) prior to counseling, clients 
showed a lower adjustment level and less 
over-all concept congruence than did non- 
clients; (2) the adjustment level and over- 
all concept congruence of counseled clients 
increased significantly more than did that 
of client and nonclient controls over a com- 
parable period of time; (3) following coun- 
seling, the adjustment level and over-all 
concept congruence of clients was not sig- 
nificantly different from that of non- 
clients; (4) over a four-month follow-up 
period, adjustment level remained con- 
stant, S vs I and O vs I congruence re- 
mained relatively stable, and S vs O 
congruence appeared to diminish. The re- 
sults were related to studies of concept 
change as a function of personal-adjust- 
ment counseling. 

It was concluded that educational-vo- 
cational counseling restores a normal level 
of adjustment and degree of congruence 
among the client’s perceptions of himself, 
his ideal self, and other persons. 

Dates of receipt of two manuscripts which were 
combined into one: 
September 5, 1960 and April 19, 1961. 
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Comment 


It is difficult to make any comments on 
the idea of self concept more significant 
than those in the short review by Gilbert 
Wrenn in this Journal in the summer issue 
of 1958. But some other specifics about the 
present article, and the concept, do seem 
worth comment. 

First, there are some very commendable 
aspects of Dr. Williams’ study to be men- 
tioned. That educational-vocational advis- 
ers are even interested in the concept of 
self as it relates to adjustment is, I think, 
a sign of noteworthy progress. Not that 
there have not been other signs of such 
a trend occurring. Quite a while ago, Super 
(this Journal, 2, 3-9) mentioned the shift 
of the field of vocational guidance into 
that of counseling psychology, and more 
recently Warman (this Journal, 7, 269-274) 
reported the changes in the corporate ideal 
self-image of the staff of the former Oc- 
cupational Opportunities Service at the 
Ohio State University. This had metamor- 
phosed into the Counseling Center and 
expanded its philosophy simultaneously. 

Furthermore, Dr. Williams is quite cog- 
nizant of the values of experimental con- 
trols, and goes to the trouble of employing 
not one but two controls, to check against 
two different sorts of possible contaminants 
of his apparently favorable results of coun- 
seling. 

Nor am I at all unhappy that Williams 
was able to find some positive results com- 
ing from brief vocational-educational coun- 
seling. It is a gratifying phenomenon, per- 
haps surprising to the more therapeutically- 
oriented of counseling psychologists, but a 
fortuitous circumstance worthy of acclaim 
(and publication )! 


Some “Problems” 


One might see in this circumstance of 
favorable outcome from a mental hygiene 
point of view, a coincidence that arouses 
suspicion and perhaps a bit of worrying. 
The problem that confronts the reader is 
that, when measured against the criteria 
of change, often applied to longer, “deep- 


er,” more therapeutically-oriented forms of 
counseling, this brief two-session (plus 
testing) “educational-vocational” counsel- 
ing seems to bring its clients up to the 
same point of excellence of adjustment as 
that achieved in “deep” therapy. Well, just 
how far can you carry this sort of thing? 
Would the same results occur if the clients 
were sent to do some reading, without the 
presence of a counselor? Would you get the 
same results if you sent the clients to an 
employment bureau run by nonprofes- 
sionals? Or perhaps to a minister, or even 
a fortune-teller? (The psychoanalysts may 
have been asking the same question about 
the reported results of the client-centered 
therapists, and their question would not 
have been inappropriate! ) ' 


When results like this occur, what starts 
to happen in the mind of the investigator, 
or the critic more likely, is that he begins to 
look for methodological problems which 
might have produced the changes by some 
method other than the experimentally con- 
trolled operation. And the present critic 
found himself wondering about both the 
self concept and the Q sort. Now these are 
established concepts with consensual and 
other forms of validity, but I still wish to 
play the devil’s advocate, and question 
them a bit. 


First about the self. Is it not possible 
that almost anything that one does to help 
somebody change himself is likely to pro- 
duce a sense that he should have changed 
his “self” even if he has not? This is the 
phenomenon called social desirability, re- 
sponse acquiescence, or what Frank often 
calls “placebo effect.” If you go to a doc- 
tor and spend fifty dollars for some treat- 
ment, you are likely to feel that you have 
been improved; if not, you have proven 
yourself a fool! For that matter, if you had 
just passed a difficult examination, wouldn't 
your congruence score between perceived 
self and ideal self become higher, even 
without counseling? Mine would! What I 
am saying is that the self concept is ex- 
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tremely vulnerable to the influence of 
response set and suggestion. The act of 
seeking some kind of help for a problem, 
if gratified by interest and cooperative be- 
havior on the part of any professional, or 
nonprofessional assistant, is quite likely to 
cause the recipient to feel that he is in- 
deed “better.” 

Now, what about Q sorts? This has be- 
come a most popular research procedure, 
and it is likely that to criticize it would 
bring down more wrath upon my head than 
I care to fend against at the present time. 
I really don’t disapprove of Q-sorting, the 
statistical treatment accorded Q sorts, or 
the basic assumption of a pseudo-“normal- 
ity” with which they are imbued. But I do 
worry about the tantalizing suggestion that 
a Q sort is dependent upon the character 
of the items which comprise its universe. 

To take an extreme example, let’s sup- 
pose, for instance, that a Q sort could be 
made up of the names of 64 popular foods, 
i.e., ice cream, steak, etc. Then let’s suppose 
that the respondents -were asked to sort 
them in the way the items most nearly 
resembled themselves? And then, to make 
it ludicrous, we could ask the respondents 
to sort the foods in the way that they, the 
respondents, would like to be. We could 
then obtain an ideal-self-sort congruence 
score! This score could probably be shown 
to have a lot of reliability, but would this 
tell us anything about the basic personality 
of the respondents? Would it, indeed, have 
much validity? Yes, and no! Is the degree 
of change of a congruence score based on 
a normative scale or an interval scale, or 
something else? 

Now the Q sort used by Williams was 
probably much more valid in measuring 
what it purported to measure (adjustment) 
than are most. There had been some judges 
who made decisions as to which items re- 
vealed adjustment, and which revealed the 
opposite. Assuming that they were good 
judges, the Q sort may have had something 
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to do with adjustment. But how much? 
Does it have any significance that Williams’ 
subjects became as adjusted as Rudicoff’s, 
who received personal adjustment counsel- 
ing? Maybe both groups of subjects reached 
the psychological (but not the absolute) 
top of the test. Then what? In other words, 
Q sorts have a long way to go before they 
approach the level of scientific integrity 
attributed to a well-standardized scale. 
Our cavil is not with Williams. He has 
conducted a nice piece of research which 
meets most of the standards common in 
our field of investigation at the present 
time. I like his report, and hope many 
readers study it carefully. What I am 
bothered about is the way researchers take 
to certain fads. Q sort and self-ideal con- 
gruence are now a la mode, but how many 
of the persons who use these procedures 
examine their profounder meanings, or 
even whether they are appropriate for the 
problems the researcher wishes to investi- 
gate? It is like the psychiatrist who uses 
electroshock therapy “because it works,” 
without any consideration of the criteria 
by which this assertion can be made, the 
ways in which it works, and the side ef- 
fects which may be induced by its use. 
The warning flag I am raising has to do 
with the problem of unquestioning devo- 
tion to methodology at the expense of 
meaning. This isn’t to imply that Dr. Wil- 
liams is guilty here. He just happened to 
trigger a growing apprehension about the 
use of these two experimental procedures. 
(And I still doubt whether two-interview 
vocational-educational counseling makes 
people as well “adjusted” as a longer term 
therapeutically-oriented type of counsel- 
ing.) Let’s not find Dr. Williams guilty 
(not much, at least), but how about our- 
selves? And, Reader, how about you? 


William U. Snyder 
The Pennsylvania 
State University 
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Effect of Time Limits: A Comparison of 
Two Psychotherapies 


John M. Shlien,* Harold H. Mosak, and Rudolf Dreikurs 
University of Chicago 


This is a report on work with a par- 
ticular structure in therapy, and some of 
the findings when that same structure is 
employed by therapists of two different 
orientations. The particular structure is ‘ie 
imposition of time limits, when termination 
is set in advance. The two different thera- 
pies are Client-Centered and Adlerian. 


Theory 
Experiments with time limits need to be 


| understood in their proper light. On the 
_ evidence, there seems to be much to rec- 


ommend them, but with reservations. 
Time-limited or deliberately brief therapy 


| is being employed more and more in vari- 
/ ous clinical settings and it worries us to 


think that this should be given premature 
impetus by our research work. This experi- 
mental work takes its impetus from the 


clinical and theoretical work of earlier fig- 
| ures in the field, particularly Otto Rank 


and Jessie Taft. In essence, the theory is 
that time limits place the emphasis where 
it belongs; on quality and process, rather 


than upon quantity. Time does not heal, 
| because it cannot. Only activity can heal, 
' and the more activity, the shorter the time 
required. This theory holds that limits, in 
_ effect, increase energy, choice, wisdom, 
| and courage, and so they heighten the es- 


1This research is part of a project originally 
supported by the Wieboldt Foundation and con- 
tinued under a grant from the Ford Foundation 


| (Psychotherapy Research Program) to the Coun- 
- seling Center, University of Chicago. The report 


is given as it was read by the first author at 
the American Psychological Association meetings 


_ in Chicago, 1960, in a symposium, “The Thera- 


pist As an Independent Variable.” A more de- 
tailed report on this study is in preparation. 


sential process while they reduce the large- 
ly unessential time. Such theory is hard 
to grasp and hard to hold on to, partly 
because of general human evasiveness. We 
say that, “Time flies,” but what we really 
mean is, “I am too slow.” Our conventional 
thinking leads us to consider time as if it 
were active, and an event in itself. We 
even say that people die of old age. Actu- 
ally they die of some malfunction which 
could and often does appear at an earlier 
age. 

This theory deserves serious considera- 
tion, partly because of the intelligence it 
represents, and partly because of the em- 
pirical results in current research. At the 
same time, it is important to remember 
that while Taft called time limits “one of 
the most valuable tools ever introduced 
into therapy,” she also warned that this 
tool could never be used as a “mechanical 
salvation” to be employed as a resort of 
the desperately incompetent or inexperi- 
enced therapist. It is that latter caution 
that makes us want to say firmly that we 
are not trying to promote “instant therapy” 
or apply a mass production technique, 
or anything of that sort. 


Conditions 


In this research, the structural interven- 
tion of time limits are employed by 
therapists of considerable experience, and 
the research itself, we hope, is a partial 
demonstration of their competence. The 
conditions are simply described as follows: 
clients or patients are offered therapy 
when they apply for it, with the pro- 
vision that (1) they would participate in 
research and (2) that the therapy would 
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be limited to a maximum to 20 interviews 
at the suggested rate of two per week. 
Fifteen client-centered therapists and eight 
Adlerians participated. 


Results 


Figure 1 shows the results in terms of 
the self-ideal correlation using an 80-item 
modified Butler-Haigh Q sort. The Q sort 
was administered before therapy, after 
seven interviews, at the end of therapy, 
and after a follow-up period averaging 12 
months. The follow-up period is repre- 
sented by the shaded area. The other in- 
tervals are shown on the base line. There 
are five population lines on this chart; each 
one shows the mean self-ideal correlation 
for one of the control or experimental 
groups. The lower line of “z's” is a group 
of “own controls’—people who applied for 
#' erapy, who were tested, and then asked 
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to wait for three months before therapy 


began. The mean correlation is zero, both 
at the beginning and at the end of the 
wait period. It indicates that without ther- 
apy, for people who see themselves as 
needing therapy, the mere passing of time 
does not on the average change the S-I 
correlation. The top line of “x’s” represents 
another control group of people who did 
not apply for therapy but were so-called 
“normal” controls, asked to take part in 
“personality research.” Neither does this 
control group change over time without 


therapy. (It should be mentioned that while | 
the means are almost perfectly stable in | 
the two control groups, there is variation 


in many individual “scores.” Such variation 
simply cancels out in these averages.) 
These two control groups, for all their 


deficiencies, are useful. They suggest that © 


time alone makes no difference, on the 


Fig. 1 
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Effect of Time Limits: Comparison of Two Psychotherapies 


average, and they provide the levels of 
self-ideal congruence for two self-defined 
populations, one “needing therapy” and 
one “not needing therapy.” These two con- 
trol groups differ at the .001 level of sig- 
nificance, and thus provide a frame of 
reference for the experimental therapy 
groups, indicating the desired direction of 
change. 

There are three experimental groups. 
The first is the solid line, representing 
30 individuals who applied for client-cen- 
tered therapy, and were given the custo- 
mary opportunity to begin and terminate 
therapy when they chose to do so, with- 
out limits in time or in number of inter- 
views. They all voluntarily terminated, 


after an average of 37 interviews. The 


gain was significant at the .01 level (as 
are all the pre- to post or follow-up gains 


_ for the experimental groups) and it was an 
_ improvement—that is, in the predicted di- 
| rection, with stability in the follow-up 


period. This was the first experiment. It of- 
fers evidence that unlimited therapy is ef- 
fective. 

The second experiment is represented by 


' the broken line. It describes the average 
' correlation of a group of 20 persons who 
» applied for client-centered therapy, and 
_ who were offered therapy under the time- 
| limited conditions, a maximum of 20 inter- 
_ views. This group, for whom termination 
' was set in advance, actually had an aver- 
_ age of 18 interviews—half the number of 
' actual interviews for the average in the 


unlimited group. In this time-limited group, 
the gain is the same as in the unlimited 
group. Again there is stability in the fol- 
low-up period, so the time-limited group 
may be said to be not only effective, 
but also twice as efficient. There was other 
supporting evidence for this, and also one 
contradiction among the criteria. The out- 
come might have been a “fluke.” Time 


‘limits seemed too important and too radi- 


cal a step for us to accept without further 
test. 

The third experiment is a replication 
(that all too rare thing in social sciences) 
conducted under the same time-limited 
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conditions of a maximum of 20 interviews. 
For this we have to thank our colleagues 
on the staff of the Alfred Adler Institute. 
These are a group of psychiatrists and 
psychologists, largely in private practice, 
and as homogeneous in their Adlerian 
orientation as were the Rogerians in the 
first two experiments. The battery of tests 
was administered and is being analyzed by 
the research staff at the Counseling Cen- 
ter, which I think speaks for the courage 
of the Adlerian group in submitting their 
work to “independent laboratory analysis.” 

The outcome for the Adlerian time-lim- 
ited patients is represented by the double 
line. This closely parallels the time-limited 
group (the broken line) in the client-cen- 
tered experiment. There is no point of 
significant difference between them, from 
pre- to posttherapy. The Adlerian group 
again shows that time-limited therapy is 
both effective and efficient. The sharp in- 
crement after the first seven interviews 
appears now to be a genuine and unique 
characteristic of time-limited therapy, not 
found in the unlimited cases shown here, 
nor in the average of a group of other 
longer unlimited cases. (The only cases ap- 
proaching such early acceleration are those 
unlimited cases which were long ones des- 
ignated the most successful according to 
other independent criteria.) 


Some Conclusions 


1. First, we see that for the third time, 
the self-ideal correlation has shown signifi- 
cant improvement as the consequence of 
psychotherapy, when compared with con- 
trols. It is interesting to note,~ however, 
that no posttherapy group reaches the 
level of the “normal” controls. 

2. Time-limited therapy, according to 
this measure of improvement, receives a 
second validation of its effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

3. The therapist employing this par- 
ticular intervention (of termination set in 
advance) can produce some results which 
are unique. We refer here to the early 
acceleration. 
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4. Though Adlerian and client-centered 
therapies have points of theoretical agree- 
ment, there are also differences, which 
show up sharply in the actual conduct of 
the therapist. The structure of time-limits 
seems to have effects which apparently 
outweigh the differences in the therapeutic 
conduct. At least, this is so for the over-all 
“score” made up of the self-ideal correla- 
tion. But the S-I correlation, it should be 
noted, is an abstract score which could 
be obtained in a number of different ways. 
Probably its abstract generality tends to 
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mask some real differences in therapist 
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effect. There is some evidence that this is © 
so, since certain clusters of concrete Q sort — 
items do differentiate Adlerian and client- 


centered effects in the self-sorts at post- | 


therapy. Nonetheless, taking only the 
abstract S-I correlation itself, the research 


evidence is clear—the structure of time © 


limits will promote certain similar effects 
even where the therapists are distinctly 
different in their behavior. 


Received January 6, 1961. 
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Some Legal Considerations for Counseling and 
Clinical Psychologists 


Lyle D. Schmidt? 
The Ohio State University 


In the past 15 years psychologists have 
been introduced to a great many new 
problems, many of which have been of a 
professional nature. Essentially, these pro- 
fessional problems have involved two gen- 
eral areas—ethical standards, and legal im- 
plications for psychologists—although there 
obviously is some overlapping. The former 
has been dealt with extensively and led 


' to the publication of Ethical Standards of 
_ Psychologists (1953). The latter has ap- 
| peared from time to time, primarily in the 


form of reports of psychologists on exper- 
iences as witnesses in court (Shoben, 1950; 


| Stopol, 1957), as articles on expert testi- 
/ mony (Louisell, 1955; Schofield, 1956; 
| Weitz, 1957), or as contributions on licens- 
' ing and certification (Joint report of APA 


& CSPA, 1955; Saffir, 1950). Only a few 
publications, such as those by Carter 
(1954), Shrewsbury (1954) and especial- 
ly, Louisell (1957), have pertained to the 
meaning and implications of more specific 
legal concepts. 

Therefore, since aspects of the law have 
certainly become important to the profes- 


_ sional life of counseling and clinical psy- 
' chologists, some explanation of certain 


legal concepts would seem to be needed, 
especially as they pertain to client relation- 
ships. Such information might supplement 
the psychologist’s awareness of professional 
responsibility and perhaps increase his ef- 
fectiveness with his clients. 

It is true that legal experts are working 
on this problem, but with the exception of 


1This paper is a revision of a research report 
prepared by the author for the University of 
Missouri Testing and Counseling Service. 


Louisell (1957) the results of their efforts 
have not been formally presented. In the 
meantime a few of the basic concepts need 
some initial clarification, even from the 
viewpoint of a psychologist not educated in 
jurisprudence. For these reasons, an at- 
tempt is made here to explain in a brief 
and limited manner such things as pro- 
fessional recognition, privileged communi- 
cation, libel, slander, the right of privacy, 
malpractice, and criminal liability, along 
with some of their implications for coun- 
seling and clinical psychologists. These 
considerations are for information purposes 
only and it must be clearly understood that 
appropriate legal advice should be sought 
on any question of law in which the reader 
may become involved. 


Professional Recognition 


A question of considerable interest in 
recent years has been the position of psy- 
chologists with respect to the law. In 1947 
the American Psychological Association be- 
gan to concentrate on this general area, by 
appointing a Committee on Ethical Stand- 
ards for Psychology and calling the atten- 
tion of psychologists to the professional 
needs of psychology. Heiser (1950, p. 104) 
suggested that these needs were (a) a 
definition of the functions and duties of 
psychologists, (b) a definition of profes- 
sional standards of training and perform- 
ance, (c) to protect the public against 
quacks and charlatans, and (d) to protect 
psychologists individually and psychology 
as a profession. 

It is apparent that related to all of these 
needs is the question of legal recognition. 
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The members of a profession must do what 
they can to define and protect, but an 
ever present next step is the question of 
the effect of their efforts in a court of law. 
This is not to deny the importance of the 
work of the members—that is fundamental 
for the recognition desired. Yet, one must 
remember that the ultimate test of this 
work is its acceptance or rejection by so- 
ciety through its courts. 

As far as psychology is concerned, al- 
though psychologists have established an 
inclusive code of ethics (Ethical Standards 
of Psychologists, 1953), have been able to 
have legislation enacted concerning psy- 
chology in 16 states? and introduced in 
others, and have set forth suggested defini- 
tions of functions and duties of psycholo- 
gists throughout the literature, there have 
been numerous instances of courts refusing 
to accept the psychologist as competent 
concerning matters within his specializa- 
tion. It is of interest to note the paucity of 
references to “psychologist” in the legal 
literature, and even more interesting that 
the law “encyclopedia,” Words and Phrases, 
contains no definition of “psychology” 
whatever. 

On the other hand, the more recent prog- 
ress of psychologists toward recognition in 
the eyes of the law is impressive. An in- 
creasing number of courts have been ac- 
cepting the testimony of psychologists as 
expert and several appeals have been made 
to higher courts whereby lower court de- 
cisions have been reversed for failure to ac- 
cept a psychologist as an expert witness 
(Frank, 1956; Hidden v. Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; Hughes v. Bizzell; May, 1956; State 
v. Watson). In fact “. . . little doubt re- 
mains that psychologists are qualified to 
testify in federal criminal courts, for they 
have been appointed by the court itself, 
and by parties to the suit in many in- 
stances” (McCary, 1956). At the same time, 
“ _, there is a considerable amount of con- 
flicting evidence as to the opinions cf 
state courts on the expertness of testimony 


2Ark., Ga., Ky., Tenn. (licensing): Cal., Conn., 
Fla., Me., Md., Minn., Mich., N.H., N.Y., Utah, 
Va., Wash., Province of Ontario (certification). 


given by psychologists” (McCary, 1956). 


Courts within the same state have given 
conflicting opinions regarding their testi- 
mony since a court decision, though bind- 
ing on the jurisdiction of that court, only 
offers a precedent to which courts of other 
jurisdictions may refer for guidance. 

A case that demonstrates the growing 
recognition is one in which a trial court in 
Michigan sustained the objection of the 
prosecuting attorney to the competency of 
a psychologist as an expert on insanity. On 
appeal, the state supreme court held the 


trial court had erred on this point. The | 


majority opinion in part stated: 


. . . (we) do not think we further the cause of 
justice by insisting that only a medical man may 
completely (sic) advise on the subject of mental 
condition. . 


. . . (we) do not think it can be said that his | 


(the psychologist’s) ability to detect insanity is 
inferior to that of a medical man whose experience 
along such lines is not so intensive . . . (People v. 
Hawthorne; McCary, 1956). 


This is one example of an appellate 
court reversing a lower court’s ruling which 
had denied the recognition of psycholo- 


gists as expert witnesses. In this as in other [ 


cases the evidence points toward greater 


acceptance of psychologists as profes- | 
sional persons by courts of law, but con- | 
tinued extension of recognition also de- | 


pends on individual as well as organiza- 
tional effort. Besides maintaining a high 


level of ethical practice and valuable serv- : 


ice, 


. . psychologists should be alert to all oppor- 


tunities to participate in reviews of legal concepts 
and procedures which have bearing on principles 
of psychology, and they should actively urge re- 
vision of those practices which are psychologically 
obsolete. Within the courtroom, as expert witnesses 
in specific trials, they should strive for complete 
honesty in the presentation of their opinions .. . 
(Schofield, 1956). 


Once an adequate definition of psychol- : 


ogy is established by legal authorities, 


recognition beyond intermittent acceptance | 


of individual psychologists will be forth- 
coming. At the present time, whether or 
not a psychologist will receive professional 


recognition in a court of law will largely | 
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depend on the discretion of the court, ex- 
cept in those states having statutes ade- 
quately defining a psychologist. 


Privileged Communication? 


The definition of “immunity” as given by 
Black’s Law Dictionary is “an exemption 
from performing duties which the law gen- 
erally requires other citizens to perform.” 
Carter (1954) has noted that immunity is 
not merely a privilege to be enjoyed, but 
a condition which necessarily accompanies 
certain official acts. The right of immunity 
in this respect is that involved in the prin- 
ciple of “absolute” privileged communica- 
tion, which is a communication against 
which no legal action can be taken even 
though it is false and intentionally mali- 
cious. Privileged statements of this sort 
can be made only by a legislative body 
or a judge sitting on his bench. 


Carter also states that modern statutory 
practice has extended the right of immunity 
in regard to privileged communication to 
certain professions whose practitioners are 
habitually and inevitably the recipients of 
confidential communications. The com- 
munications involved in this situation are 
those made to, or made by, persons in 
connection with their professional respon- 
sibilities and in other relations generally 
regarded as confidential, and are known 
as “qualified” privileged communications. 
It is this type of privileged communication 
which applies to the counseling or clinical 
psychologist and the type with which we 
shall be concerned. 


Qualified privileged communications relate to pri- 
vate interests and comprehend communications 
made in good faith, without actual malice, with 
reasonable and probable grounds for believing 
them to be true, on a subject matter in which the 
author has an interest or in respect to which he 
has a duty, public, personal or private, either legal, 
judicial, political, moral or social made to a per- 
son having a corresponding interest or duty (Cor- 
pus juris, 58: 139-211). 


3D. W. Louisell’s second in a series of articles 
on psychology and law (1957) is an outstanding 
consideration by a lawyer of the problem of 
privileged communication for the psychologist. 


This aspect of qualified privileged com- 
munication pertains to the law of libel and 
slander in that it concerns the need for 
certain communications to be made to a 
person about a third person. It has signifi- 
cance for the counseling psychologist as he 
consults with a colleague about a client 
of his, or as he reports the progress of a 
client’s treatment to the administrative head 
of a counseling center or other agency with 
which he is associated. A nonprivileged 
communication in similar instances could 
also amount to an invasion of the client’s 
privacy, provided of course, that the cir- 
cumstances involved would constitute such 
a violation. 

As yet the author did not locate a case 
on record involving a psychologist in a liti- 
gation in which a question of privileged 
communication in this respect was in- 
volved. However, an instance can be men- 
tioned which, though not involving a psy- 
chologist, does illustrate this point. In the 
case of Hughes v. Bizzel (189 Okla. 472), 
statements were considered privileged 
which allegedly had been made by the 
president of a university and the dean of 
its medical school in a session of the board 
of regents of the university, concerning the 
fitness of a certain librarian in the medical 
school who had been discharged by the 
president and the dean. 

Another aspect of qualified privileged 
communication pertains to the law of evi- 
dence. It is 


. . . Where persons occupy toward each other 
certain confidential relations, the law, on the 
ground of public policy, will not compel or even 
allow one of them to violate the confidence re- 
posed in him by the other, by testifying, without 
the consent of the other, as to communications 
made to him by such other in the confidence 
which the relation inspired (Corpus juris, 70:376). 


The immunities belong exclusively to the 
client and extend only to the practitioner 
ke has engaged; the obligation of secrecy 
is on the professional person. 

But only the fact that a communication 
is made in an expressed or implied confi- 
dence does not necessarily allow it privi- 
lege, unless the persons involved were in 
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a relationship which the law recognizes as 
one which must be maintained. Except for 
privileges awarded to attorneys, clergy- 
men, etc., by common or statutory law, the 
public interest in the facts of a case may be 
considered superior to the maintenance of 
a personal confidence. In Iowa, for ex- 
ample, the state code extends to “. . . at- 
torneys, counselors, physicians, surgeons, 
. .. priests, or ministers of any gospel... .” 
their clerks and secretaries, the immunity 
of privileged communication (Shoben, 
1950, p. 497). Thus, since the court in the 
trial reported by Shoben (1950) saw fit to 
exclude the subpoenaed psychologist from 
the above definition, the public interest in 
the information he held was considered 
paramount to the importance of the rela- 
tionship with his client and he was forced 
to testify under threat of contempt of court. 

Two of the four conditions necessary for 
legitimate privilege (Wigmore, 1942, sec- 
tion 2285) have just been mentioned. These 
are (a) that the communications must orig- 
inate in a confidence that they will not be 
disclosed, and (b) that the relation must 
be one which in the opinion of the com- 
munity ought to be sedulously fostered. 
The other two necessary conditions are 
(c) that the element of confidentiality 
must be essential to the full and satisfac- 
tory maintenance of the relation between 
the parties, and (d) that the injury that 
would inure to the relation by the dis- 
closure of the communications must be 
greater than the benefit thereby gained 
for the correct disposal of litigation. 

It would appear that many clinical and 
counseling psychologists and psychiatrists 
tend to satisfy these conditions somewhat 
in the manner that clergymen and lawyers 
do, and their entitlements to privilege are 
seldom questioned. It is essential to note, 
however, that there probably is no need 
or justification for privilege in connection 
with the functions of all psychologists. 
“.. . Why, for example, should the client 
of an industrial psychologist, or of a psy- 
chologist engaged in polling public opinion, 
have the privilege of confidential com- 
munication? . . .” (Louisell, 1957, p. 743). 
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It seems to Louisell though, that there is 
a demonstrable need for confidential com- 
munications between a patient and his 


licensed or otherwise authorized psycho- | 


diagnostician or psychotherapist, whether 
the professional practitioner be a medical 
psychiatrist or a nonmedical psychologist. 


If the counseling psychologist should in- | 


tend to have the immunities of privileged 
communication which are extended to 
other professions, several things, at the 
very least, would need to be considered. 
It would be necessary to establish that the 
profession is legally recognized, that he is 
an established member of that profession, 
that he was acting in a professional capac- 
ity, and that he was within the limits of 
privileged communication (Carter, 1954). 


In states where psychology has been de- } 
fined by statute it is likely that the psy- | 
chologist’s position in regard to privileged | 


communication is rather clear (ie., the 
statute will probably state whether or not 
he has it), even though it must eventually 
submit to ultimate approval by the court’s 
interpretation of the law. In those states 
without legislation it seems the counseling 
or clinical psychologist will receive the 
immunities of privileged communication if 
his actions are clearly within the spirit 
though perhaps not precisely within the 
letter of the law. 


Libel and Slander 

Immunity applies to privileged com- 
munication in two ways: (a) it permits 
persons to hold professional confidences; 
(b) it protects persons against legal actions 
of libel and slander in the use of privileged 
communications when such communica- 
tions are clearly made in the best interest 
of the individual, society, or both (Carter, 
1954, p. 130). 

These legal actions of libel and slander 
are civil actions of defamation. According 
to Shrewsbury (1954, p. 306), a defama- 
tion: (a) involves exposure to hatred, ridi- 
cule, contempt or pecuniary loss; (b) must 
affect a living person, by “blackening the 
memory of one dead or the reputation of 
one alive” (Corpus juris secundum, 53:34); 
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and (c) must, for purposes of recovery, 
be revealed to a third party. A defamation 
is libelous if it is written or in some per- 
manent form (e.g., pictures, paintings), 
and slanderous if spoken or made in some 
other temporary or transitory state (e.g., 
gestures ). 

Libel is considered to be injurious in 
itself and immediate grounds for suit, 
therefore needing no proof that the com- 
munication was defamatory. However, the 
person bringing the action (plaintiff) must 
prove that the defamation applied to him 
specifically. 

Slander, on the other hand, is a more 
difficult charge to prove, since only a few 
types of statements—imputations of crime, 


1954). contagious disease, female unchastity, and 


professional incapacity are actionable per 
se (i.e., charges which on their face and 
without the aid of extrinsic proof are in- 
jurious). In the case of other statements, 
the plaintiff must prove whatever factors 
made the charge defamatory, and as in a 
suit for libel, he must also prove the speci- 
fic application of the defamation to him. 
Thus, to create liability for a defamation, a 
communication “. . . must be an unprivi- 
leged one, of false and defamatory matter, 
about another, which is actionable per se, 
or if not so actionable, is the legal cause 
of special harm to the other” (Corpus juris, 
53:34). 

For the counseling or clinical psycholo- 
gist this has several implications. First, with 
respect to libel, he must take care in the 
preparation and handling of records and 
case notes. Records containing statements 
about a client that could be interpreted as 
damaging or untrue might offer grounds 
for libel if revealed to a third person out- 
side the immunity of privileged communi- 
cation. Shrewsbury (1954) mentions that 
even records surrendered to a court under 
a warrant might be actionable if contain- 
ing false or injurious statements. It seems 
reasonable that the psychologist would be 
protecting himself from a charge of libel, 
though, if he prepared his notes and rec- 
ords with candor and revealed them only 
to colleagues and administrators with a 
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professional interest in the case, particular- 
ly if the relationship were a privileged one. 
Once again there were no incidents dis- 
covered in which a counseling or clinical 
psychologist, in that capacity, was sued for 
libel but the case of Richardson v. Gunby 
(88 Kan. 47) illustrates the point. In the 
response to a request for credit information 
on a business concern, a bank president 
said, “No one locally has any faith in the 
integrity or ability of its officers. Its secre- 
tary is regarded as one of the most tricky 
men in this community and a good man 
to leave strictly alone and all of his pro- 
jects.” The court held the letter to be ac- 
tionable and stated in its opinion that 


. the business man who receives a confidential 
inquiry relative to the business standing of some 
individual . . . may answer the same and ... if 
his answer be fairly and honestly made in re- 
sponse to the inquiry and the things that he states 
he has reasonable and probable cause to believe 
to be true, the law will protect him and hold him 
harmless of damage. But if, in response to an in- 
quiry of this nature, such an individual makes 
false answers or answers with a reckless disregard 
as to whether or not the statements he makes are 
true, then in that event, the law will not protect 
him. 

Then, in regard to slander, a psychologist 
should carefully consider what he says 
about his clients and the situations in 
which those remarks are made. Again it 
seems reasonable that truthful and sincere 
consultations with colleagues or adminis- 
trators professionally concerned, would not 
be slanderous—especially if the relationship 
were a privileged one. For example, in the 
case of Everest v. McKenny (162 N.W. 
277), the president of Michigan | State Nor- 
mal College was a defendant in a suit for 
slander growing out of alleged remarks 
concerning one of the students at the col- 
lege. The Michigan Supreme Court ruled 
that the alleged statements of the president 
were qualifiedly privileged because they 
grew out of his official duties, and no 
damages were recoverable. Although this 
case does not involve a counseling or clini- 
cal psychologist either, it does demonstrate 
a suit for slander and may even suggest a 
possible defense should the psychologist 
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hold academic rank at a college or univer- 
sity. 

In summary, it appears that in states 
with legislation for psychologists which 
accords him privileged communication, 
such immunity will largely ensure him free- 
dom from libel and slander, if he carefully 
considers his ethical and legal responsibili- 
ties in handling case material. In states 
without legislation or court recognition the 
psychologist must remain particularly 
aware of the grounds for actions of libel 
and slander, and their relation to his ac- 
tivities. In most cases truthfulness tends to 
be a good defense in defamation. 


The Right of Privacy 


The right of privacy is the right of the 
individual to be let alone, to live a life of 
seclusion, to be free from unwarranted 
publicity, to live without unwarranted in- 
terference by the public about matters with 
which the public is not necessarily con- 
cerned, or to be protected from any wrong- 
ful intrusion into his private life which 
would outrage or cause mental suffering, 
shame or humiliation to a person of ordin- 
ary sensibilities (Corpus juris, 77:396). The 
right is a personal one and may be waived 
by the individual if he desires to do so. 

The legal recognition of a right of priv- 
acy is of very recent origin and is only 
clearly recognized in 20 states (Ala., Alaska, 
Ariz., Calif., D.C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., Kan., 
Ky., La., Mich., Mo., Mont., Nev., N.J., 
N.C., Ore., S.C.). Nine additional states 
have handed down opinions indicating that 
such a right will likely be recognized 
(Ohio, Pa., Md., Minn., Conn., Miss., 
Wash., Colo., Mass.). A few states have 
flatly rejected the claim of a right of priv- 
acy (R1., Tex., Wis.), or limited it by 
statute(N.Y., Utah, Va.). States not named 
are totally uncommitted (Parker, 1961, p. 
201). 

An invasion of the right of privacy con- 
sists of an intrusion, of the sort described, 
into an individual’s private life, causing 
him “emotional disturbance” or damage to 
his feelings. It varies in this respect from 
libel and slander in that damage under the 
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latter is to an individual's memory or repu- | 


tation. It differs also in that libel and slan- 
der involve false and malicious statements, 
whereas an invasion of one’s privacy may 


— 
Sages bach fan 


result from truthful, but damaging publica- | 


tions. Like libel and slander however, an 
invasion of privacy does not exist until 
the factors constituting the violation are 
made public or, in effect, revealed to a 





third person. Normally, the counseling or f 
clinical psychologist is commonly in pos- | 


session of information concerning his 
clients, the revelation of which could 
amount to an invasion of privacy. 


Such a claim can be made only by the | 
person whose privacy was thought to be | 


invaded, and a suit for recovery of dam- | 
ages may be brought by him only. The | 
damages claimed need not be proved spe- ~ 


cial damages and perhaps might be sought 
on the basis of “mental anguish” resulting 
fiom the failure of a counseling or clinical 
psychologist to protect a client’s privacy. 
This implies that the psychologist is re- 
sponsible for maintaining the privacy of 
the interview and he most certainly is, for 
jurisdiction has been claimed in some suits 
(though not involving a psychologist) on 


the grounds of an alleged violation of a | 


trust of confidence, and such a trust is 


implicitly and usually explicitly found in : 


the counseling relationship. 


Of course, a psychologist in observing | 
his primary responsibility to his client for | 


maintaining his (the client’s) privacy, can- 
not forget his own ultimate responsibility 
for the maintenance of society. The right 
of privacy is the right “. . . to live without 
unwarranted interference by the public 
about matters with which the public is not 
necessarily concerned. . . .” It is conceiv- 
able that in some instances the public might 
have a ready concern with the facts of the 
interview. For example, in situations in- 
volving the mention of serious crimes, 
either contemplated or committed, the psy- 
chologist must consider the implications 
not only to that client but to himself, his 
profession, and the rest of society. Shrews- 
bury (1954, p. 301) suggests the possibil- 
ity that in such a situation a counselor 
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without legal immunities, concealing in- 
formation and being subsequently indicted 
as an accessory, may not be of much help 
to the client and would reflect little credit 
on his institution. Neither would he greatly 
further the recognition of psychology as a 
profession if a client's confused asocial 
tendencies resulted in severe injury to oth- 
ers. 

On the other hand, the possession of in- 
formation that a client gave in an interview 
to the effect he said that he violated a law 
or a social convention does not make the 
psychologist legally liable to disclose this 
information. He may have an ethical prob- 
lem on his hands but not a legal one until 
he is under oath. Furthermore, incidents 
merely related to the psychologist by a 
client, which the psychologist has not ac- 


: tually witnessed himself, would probably 


be considered “hear say” evidence and 
would not be admissable over objection in 


| most courts (Wrenn, 1952, p. 165). 


According to principle 2.24-1 of Ethical 
“The 
psychologist should guard professional con- 
fidences as a trust and reveal such con- 
fidences only after most careful delibera- 
tion and when there is clear and imminent 
danger to an individual or to society” 
(1953). The psychologist’s position then, is 
to “. . . safeguard society from potentially 
dangerous influences even though this ne- 
cessitates severing the confidential relation- 
ship” (Shrewsbury, p. 301), while in situa- 
tions not implying these societal responsi- 
bilities, he must uphold the privacy of the 
client’s revelations and the trust of his con- 
fidence. 

Included among the considerations that 
might help the counseling or clinical psy- 
chologist to protect himself from a suit for 
an invasion of privacy would probably be: 


_ a brief statement signed by the client, per- 


mitting the counselor to use data from the 


_ interview in a professional manner for con- 


sultation and research; the understanding 
that an invasion of privacy is not likely to 


_ occur in a situation offering the counselor 
| the immunity of privileged communication; 
_ and the philosophy that “information ob- 


tained in clinical or consulting relationships 


4] 


should be discussed only in professional set- 
tings and with professional persons clearly 
concerned with the case” (Ethical Stand- 
ards of Psychologists, 1953). 


Malpractice 


In addition to the possibilities of civil 
suits against the counseling or clinical 
psychologist for libel, slander, and an in- 
vasion of privacy, the possibility of a suit 
for malpractice is also present. This con- 
sists of “any professional misconduct or 
any unreasonable lack of skill or fidelity 
in the performance of professional or fidu- 
ciary duties” (Corpus juris secundum, 
54:1111). 

It is rather difficult to say exactly what 
factors might involve a psychologist in a 
suit of this sort since no litigations naming 
a counseling or clinical psychologist as 
defendant have been noted. Shrewsbury 
(1954) hypothesizes that since counselors 
are not legally required to release their 
records to any state or federal officer ex- 
cept upon issuance of a warrant, their do- 
ing otherwise without the client’s consent 
could possibly result in a suit for mal- 
practice. Wrenn (1952) also affirms that 
records should not be released without a 
warrant, and goes on to state that “. . . the 
counselor may keep confidential notes on 
his clients in the form of personal memor- 
anda and since these do not become part 
of the official records of the institution or 
of his office they do not have to be re- 
leased when the personnel records of an 
individual are taken into custody .. .” 
(p. 164). Thorne (1950) adds that part of 
the legal responsibility of the psychologist 
is concerned with the establishment of a 
valid diagnosis in order to discover or rule 
out the existence of malignant pathological 
processes which might seriously injure the 
physical or mental welfare of the client. 
“It is the counselor’s responsibility to 
search actively for pathological processes 
which if undiscovered, might constitute the 
basis for the charge of malpractice” (p. 
74). 

In the case of Barnett v. Collection Serv- 
ice Co. (214 Iowa 1303, 243 N.W. 25), 
the opinion of the court was that “. . . the 
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rule seems to be well established that, 
where the act is willful or malicious, as 
distinguished from being merely negligent, 
recovery may be had for mental pain 
though no physical injury results.” And 
from the case of Sloan v. Southern Califor- 
nia Railway Company (111 Cal. 680), 


The nerves and nerve centers of the body are a 
part of the physical system, and are not only 
susceptable to lesion from external causes, but are 
also liable to be weakened and destroyed from 
causes acting primarily on the mind. If these 
nerves or the entire nervous system, are thus af- 
fected, there is a physical injury thereby produced; 
and if the proximate cause of this injury is tor- 
tious, it is immaterial whether it is direct, as by 
a blow or indirect through some action upon the 
mind. 

We might tentatively infer from these 
cases that there must be some physical in- 
jury, either as a cause of the mental dis- 
tress (for which damages might be awarded 
above those for the physical injury) or as 
a direct result of the mental distress, in 
which instance the latter must have been 
intentionally inflicted. In any case it seems 
unlikely a counseling or clinical psycholo- 
gist would be held liable for causing a 
damaging condition of mental distress dur- 
ing the course of his interviews. 


A recent court incident involving a dean 
of students may shed additional light on 
this general area. In the 1960 case of 
Bogust v. Iverson, parents sued the dean 
as a result of the suicide of their nineteen- 
year-old daughter, a student at his institu- 
tion whom he had counseled during a six- 
month period, but whom he had not seen 
for a six-week period prior to her death. 
They alleged that he had a duty to protect 
the student from known dangers and had 
negligently failed to do so in three respects: 
(a) He failed to secure emergency psy- 
chiatric treatment after he was aware of 
her inability to care for her own safety; 
(b) He failed to advise the parents of her 
condition, thus preventing them from 
securing proper medical care for her; (c) 
He failed to offer proper guidance and ad- 
vice because he had suggested six weeks 
before her death the termination of further 
interviews (Parker, 1961). The court ruled 
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in favor of the defendant and the state | 


supreme court upheld the verdict. The de- 
fense was that the dean was not trained 
in medicine or psychiatry (his degree was 


an Ed.D.) and he therefore had no legal | 


duty to be aware of her suicidal tendencies. 


Also, no causation was shown, for even | 


had the dean done the three things the 
parents alleged he should have done, she 
may still have committed suicide. (Parker, 
1961, p. 200-201). 


Even though the plaintiff lost in this case, F 


the suit was brought and Appleman (1953) 
notes how the costs of defending such a 
suit could become financially unbearable. 
For this reason, it may be desirable for a 
psychologist, under certain circumstances, 
to insure himself against such a possibility. 


Professional insurance is available through | 


the American Psychological Association 
against actions brought by the client for 
damages allegedly resulting to him, or by 
others seeking related or consequential 
damages. 
Criminal Liability 

In addition to the various civil liabilities 
to which a psychologist may occasionally 
be subjected, he must also be aware of 
criminal liabilities he may incur. These in- 
clude violations of the law which constitute 
harm to the state and/or the individual, 
and for which the state itself will prosecute 
the violator. In states licensing psycholo- 
gists this involves practicing the profes- 
sion without a license, while in states not 
requiring a license for psychologists to 
practice would refer mostly to engaging 
in activities that belong exclusively by law 
to members of other professions. 

The biggest single problem in this 
regard concerns the status of the psycholo- 
gist under the medical practices acts. Ac- 
cording to Wiener in 1953, 27 states* had 
medical legislation which specifically ap- 
plied or had been interpreted by courts 
to apply to the treatment of both physical 


4Cal., Colo., Del., Ga., Idaho, Ill., Ind., Iowa, 
Kan., La., Md., Mich., Miss., Mo., Mont., Neb., 
Nev., N.H., N.M., N.Dak., Ore., R.I, S.C., Tex. F 
Utah, Va., Wyo. iq 
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and mental afflictions. In these states the 
counseling or clinical psychologist was 
technically without legal right to practice. 
In 9 states> where restrictions on the treat- 
ment of “disease” may or may not be con- 
sidered applicable to both physical and 
mental conditions, the psychologist was in 
a questionable position. Only in the remain- 
ing 12 states* where the medical practices 
laws were specifically inapplicable to the 
treatment of mental ailments or to the use 
of medical means of treatment thereof, was 
the psychologist secure with respect to the 
avoidance of criminal liability (Wiener, 
1953, p. 566). And yet, under most condi- 
tions the counseling or clinical psychologist 
commands a certain respect. Even in states 
where many psychologists’ activities come 
under the medical practices acts, there are 
no prosecutions of those who are well 
qualified. 

Some steps counseling or clinical psy- 
chologists might ponder concerning the 
possibility of protecting themselves against 
prosecutions for criminal liability could in- 
clude: (a) studying the medical practices 
acts of one’s own state and, if necessary, 
supporting their modification or the estab- 
lishment of separate legislative definitions 
for psychologists; (b) development of bet- 
ter relations with other professions; (c) in 
some cases, maintaining a consulting re- 
lationship with a psychiatrist or psychologi- 
cally oriented physician; and (d) operating 
within the ethical bounds prescribed by 
the profession. It is not possible to be in- 
sured against the hazard of prosecution by 
the state for criminal liability, for it is con- 
sidered against public policy to insure 
against such proceedings. 


Conclusion 


This paper has presented discussions of 
professional recognition, privileged com- 
munication, libel, slander, the right of 
privacy, malpractice, and criminal liability, 
as they relate to the counseling or clinical 


5Ala., Fla., N.Y., Pa., Vt. Ariz. Conn., Ky., 
W. Va. 

®Me., Mass., Ark., Minn., Ohio, Tenn., Okla., 
S.D., Wash., N.J., N.C., Wis. 
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psychologist. It is believed that even though 
they are not legally authoritative and far 
from complete they still provide informa- 
tion which is professionally useful and 
which has been relatively unavailable in 
a summarized form. 

The reader is again emphatically re- 
minded, however, that the writer is a per- 
son with training in psychology and not 
law and that the paper is designed only 
to offer information on some of the legal 
concepts which arise in professional work. 
It is absolutely necessary that appropriate 
legal advice be sought when situations arise 
involving the concepts of this paper, or 
when any question on legality or legal 
definition occurs in which such advice is 
the obvious and prudent course of action. 

The only function of this presentation 
has been to provide material from a re- 
view of legal and professional literature 
that may aid in a better understanding of 
some of the legal implications for counsel- 
ing or clinical psychologists. 

Received May 31, 1961. 
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Early Experiences and Occupational Choice: 
A Test of Roes Hypothesis 


David K. Switzer 


Southwestern University 


Austin E. Grigg,’ Jerome S. Miller,? and Robert K. Young 
The University of Texas 


One recent theory which seeks to deal 
with factors related to occupational choice 
is that of Roe (1956; 1957). Roe’s theory 
evolved from the concept of the close re- 
lationship between an individual’s inter- 
ests and needs and his occupation, and the 
relationship between early life experiences 
and the development of these interests and 
needs. According to the theory the parents 
create a particular psychological climate 
by the manner in which they satisfy or 
frustrate the early needs of the child. As 
a result, a basic direction of attention is 
developed either toward persons or toward 
non-persons. This, in turn, results in pre- 
dictable patterns of specific interests in 
the adult in terms of the field to which 
he will apply himself. His vocation is one 
of these. Roe’s hypothesis was not sup- 
ported in an investigation by Grigg (1959). 
The present study seeks to further the 
investigation of predictions based upon 
her theory. 

The specific hypothesis derived from 
Roe and tested in the present investigation 
is that ministerial students will perceive 
their parents as having been more over- 
demanding and less rejecting than will a 
group of chemistry majors. Roe does not 
devote much attention to the possible in- 
fluence on occupational choice of differ- 
ences between the attitudes of fathers and 
mothers. In this study, analysis is made 


1Now at the University of Richmond. 
2Now with the United States Public Health 
Service, Lexington, Kentucky. 


to determine if there are differences be- 
tween the perceived attitudes of the two 
parents and if the interaction of maternal 
and paternal attitudes is more predictive 
of occupational choice than the combined 
attitudes of the parents taken as a single 
unit. 


Method 

Design 

Two groups of male Ss were employed 
in the study: ministerial students (M), 
and chemistry majors (C). Each group 
was given a questionnaire which was as- 
sumed to measure the S’s perception of 
the parental attitudes characteristic of min- 
isters and chemists according to Roe’s 
theory, namely, overdemanding and re- 
jecting, respectively. An additional group 
of male graduate theology students (T) 
was also included in the study to provide 
a gross approximation of the change, if 
any, occurring following an increase in age 
and additional training for the profession. 

The questionnaire contained two scales 
(rejecting, overdemanding) designed to 
measure each parent separately. Thus, four 
scores were obtained from each S. 


Subjects 

Each group contained 40 Ss. The under- 
graduate Ss were selected from the student 
body at Southwestern University and the 
graduate theology students were from 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University. All of the Ss stated 
a strong certainty that they would go into 
the indicated occupation. 
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Questionnaire 

A questionnaire was constructed to meas- 
ure parental attitudes with reference to the 
dimensions of overdemanding and reject- 
ing. Statements of the type used by Shoben 
(1949) and by the “Traditional Family 
Ideology Scale” (TFI) (Levinson & Huff- 
man, 1958) were used. From these two 
sources, as well as additional statements 
designed by the senior author, two lists 
of statements were prepared. The state- 
ments were then scaled by the Method 
of Equal Appearing Intervals with 20 male 
undergraduate students serving as judges. 
Both scale value and Q score (semi-inter- 
quartile range) were used as criteria to 
select 20 statements from each list. These 
40 statements were added to an additional 
10 buffer statements to reduce the possi- 
bility of a response set and were randomly 
arranged to make a 50-item questionnaire. 

For each parent, the Ss were asked to 
respond to the statements on the question- 
naire along a five-point scale. Each state- 
ment was given a score from 0 to 4 with 
the high score representing an overde- 
manding or a rejecting attitude on the 
part of the parent. The theoretical range 
of scores on each scale was from 0 to 80. 

The mean reliability of the overdemand- 
ing scale, computed by the split-half tech- 
nique and corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula, was found to be 
.91 and the mean reliability of the reject- 
ing scale computed and corrected in the 
same way was .8l. The correlation be- 
tween the two scales was found to be 
.63 and presumably reflects such general 
factors as over-all attitude toward parents, 
attitude toward the testing situation, etc., 
as well as the possibility that the two 
scales are not independent. 
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Results 


The means of the perceived parental at- 
titude scores as a function of scale, major, 
and sex of parent are presented in Table 1. 
The means indicate no consistent relation- 
ship between parental attitude and occu- 
pational choice and appear to be contrary 
to propositions based upon Roe’s hypoth- 
esis. M and T parents tended to score 
lower than C parents on the overdemand- 
ing (O) scale and C parents tended to 
score lower on the rejecting (R) scale. 

The major interest of the study was in 
the comparison of M and C groups. These 
data were analyzed by use of a Lindquist 
Type VI analysis of variance (Lindquist, 
1953). Two other Type VI analyses were 
computed, one between the C and T 
groups and the other between the M and 
T groups. These analyses provide further 
tests of Roe’s hypothesis by comparing the 
M and C groups with a group which is 
more committed to the ministry. 

In the analysis of the M and C groups 
three F’s were found to be significant. The 
F between parents was found to equal 9.47 
(df = 1/234, p < .005) with fathers tend- 
ing to be both more overdemanding and 
rejecting than the mothers. The difference 
between the scales themselves was highly 
significant (F = 120.35, p < .001). Wheth- 
er the obtained difference reflects a dif- 
ference between degree to which parents 
are overdemanding or rejecting or merely 
that the two scales are not comparable is 
indeterminate. The third significant F was 


found to be the interaction between parent | 


and major (F = 7.35, df = 1/234, p < .05) 


with the M fathers having higher scale : 


scores on both scales than the C fathers 
and the M mothers having lower scale 
scores on both scales than the C mothers. 























Table 1 
Means on Overdemanding and Rejecting Scales 
Overdemanding Rejecting 
Father Mother Father Mother 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Chemistry 85.53 12.28 86.15 11.99 27.28 11.43 26.18 11.10 
Ministerial 37.38 10.96 35.00 9.85 31.10 9.07 25.18 6.88 
Theology 35.25 10.21 83.63 8.19 80.35 9.36 26.20 6.78 
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Early Experiences and Occupational Choice 


Reference to Table 1 indicates that the 
magnitude of the parental differences was 
greater for the M group than for the C 
group. Roe’s hypothesis predicts that the 
scale by major interaction should be sig- 
nificant with the M parents being more 
overdemanding and less rejecting than the 
C parents. The scale by major interaction 
was not found to be significant (F < 1.00). 

The analysis comparing the M and T 
groups revealed no significant differences 
in scale scores between the groups. Three 
F’s were significant. Parents differed (F 
= 33.53, p < .001), scales differed (F = 
136.76, p < .001), and the interaction be- 
tween parents and scale was also signifi- 
cant (F = 6.27, p < .05). It will be 
seen in Table 1 that both M and T parents 
tended to differ more on the R scale than 
on the O scale, and this is the apparent 
source of the parent by scale interaction. 

The analysis comparing the C and T 
groups revealed one significant difference 
between the groups. The scale by major 
interaction was found to be significant (F 
= 4.36, df = 1/234, p < .05). Although 
this interaction would appear to support 
Roe’s hypothesis, reference to Table 1 in- 
dicates that the interaction is exactly op- 
posite what Roe would predict. The C 
parents tend to be more overdemanding 
while the T parents tend to be more re- 
jecting, in contrast to Roe’s prediction that 
the C parents should be more rejecting and 
less overdemanding than the T parents. 
Two other F’s were significant in the C 
and T analysis. Parents differed (F = 
4.89, p < .05) and scales differed (F = 
116.87, p < 001). 


Discussion 


The results of this study fail to support 
Roe’s hypothesis. 

The use of students as Ss may be ques- 
tioned on the grounds that some of the Ss 
of this study actually may not enter their 
presently stated occupational preference. 
This criticism, however, tends to be negated 
by analysis of the M and T groups in 
which no differences were found between 
the two groups. 
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There is always the question of whether 
the questionnaire employed permits a suf- 
ficient and adequate test of Roe’s hypoth- 
esis, a possibility which Grigg (1959) 
pointed out when discussing his failure to 
verify Roe’s hypothesis. But the scale used 
in the present study is quite different from 
that employed in Grigg’s study, so that 
negative results for both studies may repre- 
sent more than poor construction of 
questionnaires. 

In the present study, a significant find- 
ing is that there are differences between 
the perceived attitudes of fathers and -of 
mothers. Roe’s theory does not account 
adequately for any differences between at- 
titudes of fathers and mothers and the in- 
fluence that these differences have upon 
the child. From our results, it would appear 
that when one is speaking of “parental 
attitude,” it often could mean the influence 
of the attitude of one parent as opposed 
to that of the other parent. When referring 
to “parental attitude” as a variable, the 
question may be which parent is being 
considered, and perhaps how that attitude 
is perceived by the child within the con- 
text of the attitude of the other parent. 

It may be that greatly contrasting atti- 
tudes held by the parents, (which Roe 
mentions but does not use in her predic- 
tions) e.g., rejection by the father and 
acceptance by the mother, create condi- 
tions in which a child would be more 
likely to experience Roe’s “emotional con- 
centration” than he would in a situation 
where parents’ reactions were similar. In 
a situation of radical differences in par- 
ental attitudes, needs may not be consis- 
tently and casually met, and “the child 
presumably is sometimes frustrated, some- 
times satisfied. Thus, this difference be- 
tween the attitudes of the two parents 
would seem to make possible the kind of 
situation which Roe has described. 

Roe has made a rather fine and perhaps 
confusing distinction between ministers and 
what she calls “religious workers,” this lat- 
ter group being categorized as Group I, 
Service, because they are “more interested 
in people than in theology” (Roe, 1956, 
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p. 169). Predictions from Group I and from 
Group VII are quite different and the pres- 
ent study has been based on predictions 
from Group VII. A study of the concept 
of the ministry in Roe’s system seems to be 
warranted. 

It would appear that Roe’s hypothesis 
should be modified to state that the inter- 
action between the attitudes of the mother 
and the father is a significant variable. A 
possible significant interaction between re- 
call of attitudes of fathers and of mothers 
toward vocational choice has been indi- 
cated. 


Summary 


Two groups of 40 Ss each were em- 
ployed to test Roe’s hypothesis that par- 
ental attitudes are a factor in occupational 
choice. They were ministerial students (M) 
and chemistry majors (C). An additional 
group, graduate theology students (T), 
was also included as a check for possible 
influence of drop-outs with age. Each group 
was given a 50-item questionnaire which 
was constructed to measure the parental 
attitudes of overdemanding (O) and re- 
jecting (R), with scores obtained for each 
parent separately. The questionnaire was 
standardized on 20 male students. 

On the basis of Roe’s hypothesis the pre- 
diction was made the M group would per- 
ceive their parents as having been more 
overdemanding than the C group. In addi- 
tion, separate scores for mothers and 
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fathers were obtained and the interaction / 


between the perceived attitudes of parents 
was studied as to its effect on later occu- 
pational choice. 

The results of the study are not in agree- 
ment with the prediction. M scores are 
not higher on the O scale and C scores 
not higher on the R scale. However, sig- | 
nificant differences were observed between 


recall of fathers’ and of mothers’ attitudes, | 
It was found that magnitude of the dif- | 


SLL MRI eH 





ference between attitudes of parents was | 
predictive of occupational choice. 
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Recalled Parent-Child Relations as Determinants 


of Vocational Choice 


Alden C. Utton? 
VA Center, White River Junction, Vermont 


This study was designed to test a part 
of Roe’s theory (1957) relative to early 
determinants of vocational choice. (1) It 
was hypothesized that those subjects em- 
ployed in occupations oriented toward per- 
sons would manifest greater altruistic love 
of people than those subjects employed 
in occupations which were primarily non- 
person-oriented. (2) It was further hypo- 
thesized that the subjects employed in 
person-oriented occupations would recall 
their early childhood environment as hav- 
ing been warmer than that of subjects em- 
ployed in nonperson-oriented occupations. 
Other related hypotheses were studied by 
the use of The Childhood Experience Rat- 
ing Scales. These scales were developed 
from five of the Fels Parent Behavior Rat- 
ing Scales described by Baldwin (1949). 


Subjects 

Four professional groups designated by 
Roe (1956) in her classification system as 
being either person- or nonperson-oriented 
were used. Two of the groups, consisting 
of 33 social workers and 25 occupational 
therapists, were considered representative 
of people employed in occupations primar- 
ily oriented toward persons. The remaining 
subjects, 41 dietitians and 28 laboratory 
technicians, were thought to be representa- 
tive of occupations not primarily oriented 
toward people. 

All of these subjects were women em- 
ployed in Veterans Administration hospi- 
tals of the metropolitan areas of New York 
and Boston. There were no significant d'f- 


1Based on a doctoral dissertation of the same 
title, Donald E. Super, Joel R. Davitz, and 
Charles N. Morris, sponsors, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


ferences between these professional groups 
in age, sibling status, or childhood paternal 
occupations. 


Instruments and Procedures 


1. The Allport Study of Values, Rev. 
(1951) was administered to all subjects. All 
of the scales were scored but only the 
Social Scale was analyzed for statistical 
significance. Differences beyond the .01 
level were considered significant using the 
one-tailed test. The results of this analysis 
are presented in Table 1. 

The first hypothesis was thus confirmed. 
Those subjects employed as social work- 
ers and occupational therapists did score 
significantly higher on the Social Scale 
of The Study of Values than did the dieti- 
tians and the laboratory technicians. 

Subsequent study revealed that the so- 
cial workers were significantly more per- 
son-oriented, as measured by the Social 
Scale of The Study of Values, than any 
of the other occupational groups. 

2. Two instruments were developed to 
test the hypothesis that the subjects in 
person-oriented occupations would recall 
their early childhood environment as be- 
ing warmer than those subjects employed 
in nonperson-oriented occupations. The 
first and most reliable instrument was a 
modification of five rating scales measur- 
ing “warmth” devised in 1987 by Horace 
Champney and used by the S. S. Fels 
Research Institute for the Study of Hu- 
man Development. This adaptation was 
called The Childhood Experience Rating 
Scales and was designed to assist and 
structure the retrospective thinking of the 
subjects. The items in each of the scales 
ranged along a continuum reflecting a 
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Table 1 


A Comparison of Scores on the Social Scale of The Study of Values by the Person-Oriented 
and the Nonperson-Oriented Subjects 








Person-Oriented 





Subjects Nonperson-Oriented 
(Social Subjects 
Workers and (Dietitians and 
Occupational Laboratory 
Data Therapists) Technicians) Difference t 
Number 58 69 
Mean 41.7 87.4 4.8 3.4* 
SD 7.3 6.9 





*Significant beyond the .01 level. 


warm to cold family environment. The 
scales purported to measure Acceptance, 
Direction of Criticism, Child-centeredness, 
Rapport, and Affectionateness. For ex- 
ample, the statements in Scale C (The 
Child-centeredness Scale) were as follows: 


Moretrue More false 
than false than true 

1. Although you were given 

attention in critical mat- 

ters, on the whole you 

sometimes got neglected 

in favor of other interests. ( ) ‘Ge, 
2. Your welfare got slightly 

more attention than the 

the welfare of others. ‘Oe, ( ) 
8. The household was or- 

ganized around the inter- 

ests of other members. 

You were definitely ne- 

glected even in essential 

matters. io.) ("D) 
4. Consideration for you 

clearly dominated the 

home but not to the ex- 

clusion of other interests. (  ) {> 
5. Your interests got pro- 

portional consideration 

but were as often slight- 

ed as protected. (i) (3) 
6. The whole household re- 

volved around you. Many 

major sacrifices were 

made for your trivial 

comforts. 


( ) ( ) 


The subjects were directed to check 
each item as “more true than false” or 
“more false than true,” then draw a circle 
around the number in front of the one 
item which most accurately reflected their 
recollected feelings. 


The items in each scale were rank or- 
dered on a warm-to-cold continuum. This 
rank order was verified by ten judges. 
The average of the “more true than false” 
items checked was used in scoring. Fol- 
lowing a test-retest reliability study, the 
reliability of the scales was .88. 

Since the dangers of response set and 
projection were recognized from the be- 
ginning, another instrument was devised 
to verify the recollections of the subjects. 
This instrument was an abridgment of The 
University of Southern California Parent 
Attitude Survey as developed by E. J. Sho- 
ben, Jr. (1949). Only the “ignoring” and 
the “possessive” scales were used. This 


abridgment was called The Parent Attitude © 


Survey. Unfortunately the two scales of 
this instrument, which had been antici- 
pated to reflect a recalled cold or warm 
family atmosphere, correlated at r .48, mak- 
ing these scales relatively ineffective for 
the purpose intended. 


Results 

The responses of the person-oriented and 
the nonperson-oriented subjects to The 
Childhood Experience Rating Scales re- 
vealed no significant differences and thus 
did not support Roe’s theory. See Table 2. 

To further test Hypothesis 1 the subjects, 
regardless of occupation, were classified 
according to whether they scored above or 
below the published mean (41.26) for 
females on the Social Scale of The Study 
of Values. No significant differences on 
the Childhood Experience Rating Scales 
were noted. 
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Table 2 


Comparison of the Differences Between the Mean Scores of The Childhood Experience 
Rating Scales by the Person-Oriented and the Nonperson-Oriented Subjects 














Person- Nonperson- 
oriented oriented Differ- 
Scale Data (N = 58) (N = 69) ence t 
Acceptance Mean 2.28 2.09 14 32 
SD 25 2.4 
Direction of Mean 2.88 8.02 —.14 .29 
Criticism SD 2.9 2.5 
Child- Mean 3.38 8.29 .09 16 
centeredness SD $5 2.9 
Rapport Mean 3.04 2.71 33 ol 
SD 8.5 8.8 
Affectionate- Mean 8.07 $.12 —.05 ll 
ness SD 2.5 2.9 
Total Mean 14.61 14.24 Ry 56 
SD 8.83 3.32 





Because some of the subjects might not 
be truly representative of their profession- 


' al group, they were again reclassified ac- 


cording to their scores on the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank for Women, Revised. 
Those subjects who scored “B” or better, 
when compared with the published norms 
of their professional colleagues, were com- 
pared on the Childhood Scales with those 


whose interests were below that level. 


| Those social workers and occupational 
| therapists who closely resembled others in 


their professions recalled their family at- 
mosphere as having been significantly 
warmer than those who did not reveal so 
much interest in their occupation. This dif- 
ference was significant (t = 2.97) at the 
01 level. 

Further analysis of the responses of those 


' subjects who closely resembled others in 


their profession indicated that the occupa- 


_ tional therapists and the dictitians recalled 
their family background as having been 
' warmer than that recalled by social work- 
_ ers and laboratory technicians. This dif- 


ference was significant (tf = 2.35) at the 


| 02 level of confidence using the one-tailed 
test. Contrary to expectations the recol- 
' lections of social workers were more simi- 


lar to those of laboratory technicians than 
either of the other occupational groups. 
This makes it necessary to question Roe’s 


theory so far as these particular occupa- 


tions are concerned. 


Finally the interrelationships between 
the responses to The Childhood Experience’ 
Rating Scales by the subjects in each of 
the professional groups were analyzed 
without regard to person orientation. 

The results, which should be interpreted 
cautiously because of the small samples 
and the limitations of the scales, indicated 
that the social workers felt less accepted 
by their parents than did the occupational 
therapists or the dietitians. The laboratory 
technicians recalled that their parents were 
more critical of their actions than were the 
parents of occupational therapists. There 
was greater recalled rapport between the 
parents of dietitians and their children 
than between the parents of social work- 
ers and their children. There were no sig- 
nificant differences on any of the scales be- 
tween the recollections of social workers 
and the laboratory technicians. 

Discussion 

The limitations of the retrospective rath- 
er than a current observation approach 
were apparent from the beginning. Until 
a longitudinal study can be made, it may 
be impossible to get a good test of Roe’s 
theory. Unfortunately there are no con- 
venient measuring devices of childhood per- 
sonality development nor are there any in- 
struments which reliably reveal the child’s 
perception of his environment. Under these 
circumstances the only promising approach 
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to the problem seemed to be through re- 
trospection. It was felt that such recollec- 
tions, mellowed by the perspective of ma- 
turity, might well reflect the actual atmo- 
sphere of the home, as perceived by the 
child, better even than contemporaneous 
observation by skilled observers. 

It is quite possible that a study of more 
diverse masculine occupational groups such 
as ministers and physicists might have been 
a more adequate test. 

Roe, in her comments on a similar study 
by Grigg (1959), decries the use of women 
subjects on the ground that “the whole 
situation is very much more complex with 
women than with men.” The choice of 
female subjects may be justified simply 
because they were professional people who 
had training and experience in addition to 
passing the civil service requirements for 
their respective occupations. 

The possibility of using beauticians was 
considered because there was a question 
as to whether occupational therapists enter 
the profession because they want to work 
with people or with things. This question 
is still unresolved. Occupational therapists 
were finally selected in the interest of uni- 
formity of occupational level as well as the 
convenience of utilizing subjects within the 
framework of the Veterans Administration 
hospital setting. 

The extent to which acquiescent set oper- 
ated in this study is impossible to ascertain 
from the information available. The na- 
ture of the task and the structure of the 
instruments used give a reasonably high 
probability that response set was operating. 
Sophisticated subjects, such as those used 
in this study, should have had little dif- 
ficulty in identifying those items which 
would reflect a noncommittal attitude. 

The evidence from this study, while not 
conclusive for the reasons stated above, 
does not support Roe’s theory as a whole. 
It did support that aspect of the theory 
in which it was hypothesized that people 
in occupations with a welfare orientation, 
in comparison with people otherwise em- 
ployed, exhibit a stronger commitment to 
social values as opposed to other types of 
personal values. There was also some evi- 


dence that the highly interested social — 
workers and occupational therapists did 


recall their family atmosphere as having 
been significantly warmer than those who 
were less interested in their profession. 


Summary 


Four professional groups of women were | 


used in this study. Social workers and 
occupational therapists, whom Roe de- 


scribes as oriented chiefly toward persons, | 
were compared with dietitians and labora- | 


tory technicians. The latter are described | 





as oriented chiefly toward nonperson ac- | 


tivities. 


All subjects were given The Study of 
Values, the Strong Vocational Interest | 
Blank for Women, and two instruments de- | 


signed to assist and structure the recollec- | 
tions of their early childhood family at- 
mosphere. Only one of the latter instru- [ 


ments was found suitable for the purpose | 
intended. This was The Childhood Ex- ’ 


omer 





perience Rating Scales. 


Consistent with Roe’s theory the social | 
workers and the occupational therapists | 


were found to manifest a greater altruistic | 
love of people than did the dietitians and | 
the laboratory technicians. The hypothesis | 
that those subjects employed in person- | 
oriented occupations would recall their 
childhood family environment as being 
warmer than the subjects employed in non- 
person-oriented occupations was not sup- | 
ported by this study. 

Subsequent analysis of the data revealed 
that there was more similarity between the | 
recollections of the social workers and the 
laboratory technicians than between the 
other professional groups represented. The 
social workers felt less accepted by their 
parents than did either the occupational 
therapists or the dietitians. The laboratory 
technicians recalled that their parents were 
more critical of their actions than were the 
parents of occupational therapists. Their 
was a greater recalled rapport between the 
dietitians and their parents than between 
the social workers and their parents. 


The limitations of the retrospective rather 
than the current observation approach were 
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discussed as was the probability that re- 
sponse set was operating. 
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With the current emphasis upon the 
vocational rehabilitation of the emotionally 
disturbed, vocational counselors have been 
called upon to assist them to select and 
make realistic occupational choices. How- 
ever, the assistance that counselors can 
give is severely limited by the lack of valid 
data concerning the occupational limita- 
tions and assets of the emotionally dis- 
turbed and their occupational needs and 
values. The usual procedure in counseling 
such individuals has been to make certain 
allowances for the fact that they have been 
or are emotionally disturbed and apply the 
knowledge gathered from research on nor- 
mals or physically disabled individuals. No 
criticism of workers in this field is implied 
since (a) they have no other choice be- 
cause of the lack of information and (b) 
such procedures may actually be sound. 
It seems incumbent, however, upon the 
workers in this field to demonstrate that 
such procedures are valid or to gather data 
pertinent to these counseling problems. 

The present study is an attempt to ob- 
tain some information concerning one as- 
pect of this vast problem by investigating 
what job incentives hospitalized emotion- 
ally disturbed subjects prefer. More 
specifically, it is concerned with the fol- 
lowing questions: (a) Do _ hospitalized 
emotionally disturbed individuals show a 
preference for certain job incentives? (b) 
Are the job incentives they prefer different 
from the incentives normal groups empha- 
size? (c) Are the job incentives they prefer 
realistic? 

Method 
Subjects 

The following two groups of subjects 
were used in this study: (a) an emotion- 
ally disturbed group which consisted of 
138 patients from a veterans administra- 


tion neuropsychiatric hospital. 


125 patients from veterans administration 
hospitals‘ who were recuperating from a 
large variety of illnesses and injuries. 


Of the emotionally disturbed group 91 | 
were from wards on the continued treat- | 
ment service while the other 47 were from | 
acute and intensive treatment wards. They | 
ranged in age from 21 to 58 with a mean | 
age of 38.6 years. Their educational level ~ 
ranged from 5 grades completed to 16, with | 
an average highest completed grade of | 
10.8. All but a few of the Ss carried a | 
schizophrenic diagnostic label while all | ; 


were considered to be in partial remission. 


The normal group included patients from [ 
orthopedic, internal surgery, neurology and | 
tubercular wards. The major criterion in 7 
the selection of these patients was that / 
they were not hospitalized for, or were not 
suffering from an obvious emotional dis- fl 
order. The Ss in this group ranged in age | 


from 23 to 56 with a mean age of 387 
years. Their educational level ranged from 


4 grades completed to 16, with an average | 


highest completed grade of 10.1. 
Procedure 


In order to obtain an estimate of the} 
job incentives the two groups prefer, a/ 


form consisting of 15 incentives? was de- 


vised. The 15 incentives used in this form ; 


are presented in Table 1. 


1The authors wish to extend a note of apprecia- 
tion to Doctors Joseph Newman and Robert Jones 


and the staffs of the Veterans Administration 
Hospitals, University Drive, Pittsburgh 40, Pa. 
and Butler, Pa., for their cooperation and assist- 
ance in obtaining subjects for this study. 

2The authors wish to thank Maurice Snyder of 


Veterans Administration Regional Office, Pitts- | 


burgh, Pa., for making available to them a listing 
of job incentives which he had obtained from the 
literature. 
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Job Incentive Preferences of Emotionally Disturbed Patients 


Table 1 


The Incentives Used in This Study and the Obtained Rank Order for 
Each Incentive for the Two Groups of Subjects 














formance could be closely supervised and 
all individual questions easily answered. 
The instructions were printed on the top 
of the sheet on which the items were listed. 
The instructions were arranged in a set 
of six steps and were read aloud to the Ss 
one step at a time. In brief the Ss were 
instructed first to select the five incentives 


| which they would like most about a job; 
d from | 


then they were asked to select the five 
incentives they preferred least. This re- 


- sulted in three sets of five incentives, those 


liked most, those liked least and an in-be- 
tween set. Next the Ss were asked to rank 
in order of preference from one to five, 
the incentives in each set. As a result a 
rank order of all 15 incentives was obtained. 


Results 
The incentive scale was administered to 


188 hospitalized emotionally disturbed 
patients and 125 who were hospitalized 
normals. The results of 18 of the emotion- 


ally disturbed and 14 of the normals had 
to be eliminated because they did not fol- 
low instructions properly, read fluently 


enough or refused to get involved. There- 
fore, the analysis was based upon the re- 
‘sults of 120 emotionally disturbed and 111 


normal Ss. 


Rank Order of the 
Emotionally- Rank Order of the 
Disturbed Normals Job Incentives 
i i 1. Which is steady and where I am always sure of a job. 
2 2 2. Which is interesting and one I would enjoy doing. 
8 8 83. Where I have an opportunity to get ahead. 
4 5 4. Where the working conditions are pleasant and comfortable. 
5 8 5. Where the working hours are good (regular day-time hours with 
week-ends free). 
6 4 6. Where they have good sick, vacation and retirement plans. 
a 7 7. Where I would work with people I like. 
8 6 8. Where I can help other people. 
9 10 9. Where I could use my own ideas and express my feelings. 
10 1l 10. Where you can make a lot of money. 
11 9 11. Where I could work on my own and be my own boss. 
12 13 12. Where other people would look up to me and respect me. 
13 12 13. Where I show other people how to do things and set examples 
for others. 
14 15 14, Where I could be boss and tell other people what to do. 
15 14 15. Where I would make a name for myself and become famous. 
This form was administered to the Ss Separate mean rank scores for each of 
» in groups of six to ten so that their per- the 15 incentives were obtained for the 


two groups of Ss. The rank order for each 
group based upon the means is presented 
alongside the items in Table 1. An inspec- 
tion of the rank order of the incentives 
shows a very close correspondence between 
the two sets of rankings. In fact there is 
only one difference as large as three be- 
tween the two sets of ranks and this occurs 
on the fifth incentive. The obtained rank 
order correlation coefficient between the 
two sets of rankings was .95. 

The mean rank scores and their standard 
deviations for each incentive are listed in 
Table 2, in the order that the items are 
presented in Table 1. The mean rank scores 
for the emotionally disturbed group ranged 
from 4.03 to 12.75 while their~standard 
deviations ranged from 2.72 to 4.06. For 
the normal group the means ranged from 
3.83 to 12.64 while the standard deviations 
ranged from 2.78 to 4.26. 

Referring in particular to the emotionally 
disturbed group, there is a virtual tie in 
terms of incentive preference since the 
lowest mean ranks of 4.03 and 4.08 re- 
spectively were assigned to the items, “a 
job which is steady and where I am always 
sure of a job” and “one which is interest- 
ing and one I would enjoy doing.” Further- 
more, there was little differentiation be- 
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Table 2 


The Obtained Mean 


Rank Score and Standard Deviation for Each Incentive 


for the Two Groups of Subjects 














Item Emotionally Disturbed Normals 
Number Mean SD. Mean S.D. 
1 4.03 8.29 8.83 8.49 
2 4.08 4.06 4.71 8.29 
8 5.88 8.24 5.17 8.82 
4 5.98 8.12 6.50 8.16 
5 6.56 8.58 7.70 8.77 
6 6.63 8.54 6.31 8.63 
4 7.85 8.58 6.87 8.25 
8 7.62 4.05 6.74 8.16 
9 8.84 8.60 9.18 8.65 
10 8.93 4.03 9.26 8.63 
1l 9.06 8.95 8.92 4.26 
12 9.42 8.12 10.17 8.50 
13 10.69 3.67 9.63 8.60 
14 12.24 8.10 12.64 2.78 
15 12.75 2.72 12.29 8.03 





tween their next two choices since the 
means for the incentives, “where I have 
an opportunity to get ahead and where 
the working conditions are pleasant and 
comfortable” were almost identical (5.88 
vs. 5.98). On the other hand the normal 
group ranked the first three items in the 
same order as the emotionally disturbed 
group but there was slightly more varia- 
bility between the means of the incentives 
since they were 8.83, 4.71 and 5.17 
respectively. 

On the other end of the continuum, in- 
centives least liked, the emotionally dis- 
turbed group showed least preference for 
the items, “where I could be boss and tell 
people what to do” and “where I could 
make a name for myself and become fa- 
mous.” The normal group also ranked these 
items last but in reverse order. Both groups 
gave average mean ranks of approximately 
12 to these items. While there was no great 
variability among the standard deviations 
there was a slight tendency for the in- 
centives with the larger ranks to have the 
smaller standard deviations. 

In general the mean rank scores, even 
more strikingly than the rank order, il- 
lustrate the degree of relationship between 
the two sets of rankings. Only on items 
5 and 18 is there a difference between 
the respective means of any incentive 


greater than one point. In order to assess | 
more clearly the degree of agreement, a | 
product-moment correlation was carried | 
out on the sums of the rankings on each | 
incentive for the two groups. The resulting | 


r was .97. 


Discussion 


The results suggest that emotionally dis- | 
turbed patients have definite preferences | 


for certain job incentives, but also that 


their preferences are highly similar to the | 


preferences of a group of normal hospital- 
ized veterans. The Ss used in this study 
are primarily interested in a job which of- 
fers security, one that is interesting and 
has good working conditions and offers 


some opportunity for advancement. On the | 


other hand those incentives which are con- 
cerned with prestige, achievement, and 
power have little appeal to them. 

The rankings of the incentives obtained 
in this study are consistent in some re- 
spects with other related studies. Thus, 
Lindahl (1949) found that office workers 
assigned the highest rank to interesting 
work, whereas factory workers chose se- 
curity. Centers (1948) also found some 
differences between white collar workers 
(business and professional men) and blue 
collar workers with the former giving 
greater emphasis to features of the job 
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while the blue collar workers gave greater 
emphasis to physically easy nature of work, 
economic rewards and work conditions. 
In general the Ss in this study consisted 
of a greater proportion of what we might 
call blue collar workers and their rankings 
of the incentives seem more consistent 
with the rankings of such groups. 

One of the major difficulties with cross- 
study comparisons in this area is the lack of 
agreement as to what incentives should be 
included in the list to be ranked. The lack 
of any theoretical framework in this area 
has been pointed out quite cogently by 


_ Bendig & Stillman (1958) who have at- 
' tempted to isolate the major job incentives 
| dimensions through factor analysis. They 
» tentatively have identified three bipolar 
_ dimensions: (a) need achievement vs. fear 
' of failure, (b) interest in the job itself 
| vs. the job as an opportunity for acquiring 
) status, and (c) job autonomy of super- 
| vision vs. supervisor dependency. It would 
+ seem roughly that the rankings of the Ss 
» used in this study were closer to the di- 
~ mension poles labeled fear of failure (se- 
' curity), interest in the job itself, and 
_ supervisor dependency. 


Since the rankings of both groups of Ss 
were so similar, it appears that the pres- 
ence of an emotional disorder is not in 


' itself a significant influence in job incen- 


tive preferences. Therefore, any attempts 
to understand the obtained rankings must 


' take into account factors common to both 


groups. In addition to the many demo- 
graphic features that both groups have in 
common, the most obvious and probably 
the most important is that all the Ss were 
hospitalized and in a position of de- 
pendency. Therefore, it is not inconsistent 
with reality that their most preferred in- 
centive is for a job which offers them 
security, since one of the primary con- 
cerns of disabled or afflicted individuals 
would be finding and keeping a job es- 
pecially under the current depressed eco- 
nomic conditions. Secondly, their concern 
with an interesting job and one that has 
good working conditions is one shared 
with many other workers as the studies 
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cited above indicate. In addition prelimi- 
nary analysis of some data gathered on 
nonhospitalized groups suggests that such 
job aspects are important for them also. 
Finally, both groups tended to rank those 
job incentives concerned with obtaining 
positions of authority, prestige, and assum- 
ing of responsibility last. This on the one 
hand seems to show insight since for many 
of these Ss, the lack of training, ability, 
experience, and their age would be major 
obstacles to hurdle in order for them to 
achieve positions which would involve such 
incentives. On the other hand it may be 
further reflection of their feelings of de- 
pendency. Further research seems neces- 
sary to clarify this point. 


Summary 


A form consisting of 15 job incentives - 
was administered to 188 hospitalized emo- 
tionally disturbed veterans and 128 vet- 
erans hospitalized for other than emotional 
disturbances. The Ss’ task was to rank the 
15 incentives in order of preference. The 
results indicated a high degree of corre- 
spondence between the preferences of the 
two groups of Ss since a rank order corre- 
lation coefficient of .95 was obtained be- 
tween the two sets of rankings. Both groups 
of Ss showed definite preferences for such 
incentives as job security, interesting work, 
and good working conditions. On the other 
hand they showed little interest in job 
incentives concerned with authority, pres- 
tige, or assuming of responsibility. The 
results were discussed in terms of relating 
the common aspects of both groups, mainly 
hospitalization and a position of depend- 
ency, to their job incentive preferences as 
well as to related studies. 


Received April 4, 1961. 
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Using ACL Need Scales 
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By this time considerable evidence has 
accumulated to indicate that academic suc- 
cess in a college setting is related to both 
intellective and nonintellective factors. The 
importance of personality variables in pre- 
dicting academic success has been investi- 
gated principally by personality test dif- 
ferences between some combination of 
groups defined as high, average, or low 
achievers (Gebhart & Hoyt, 1958; Krug, 
1959; Merrill & Murphy, 1959). 

Instead of using college grades as the 
criterion, a second research approach has 
concermed itself with college continuation 
or drop-out as the indices of academic 
success or failure. Truesdell and Bath 
(1957) included selected personality meas- 
ures as part of a discriminant function 
formula which correlated .50 with con- 
tinuation or drop from an engineering cur- 
riculum. College first quarter grade-point 
average was, however, also included and 
was by far the most important predictive 
variable. A study by Drasgow and Mc- 
Kenzie (1958) related MMPI scores to a 
college graduation vs. nongraduation cri- 
terion, and found the nongraduates to be 
significantly higher in the maladjustive 
direction on eight of the nine clinical 
scales. Brown (1960) studied male and 
female drop-outs during the first college 
semester and described the males as “ir- 
responsible and nonconforming” and the 
females as “withdrawn and depressed” 
based on scores taken from the Minnesota 
Counseling Inventory. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
evaluate the utility of a brief personality 
assessment technique for predicting tie 
first-year college drop-out of female col- 
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lege students. The personality evaluations |} ip; 
were based on Need Scales (Heilbrun, 
1958) developed from the Gough Adjective | 
Check List (1955). Previous investigations | 
(Heilbrun, 1959, 1960, 1961) have indicated | 
the varied usefulness of these scales in| 
evaluating college population Ss. The pres- 
ent study represents an evaluation of their 7 
utility in a different area—the prediction | 
of academic attrition. First-year discontinu- — 
ation was selected since this represents the | 
period of greatest student attrition (Halla- | 
day & Andrew, 1958) and might be ex. 7 
pected to reflect difficulties in making the | 


initial home-to-college adjustment as well f ibe 
as the inability to meet the iors init 4 
demands of college work. Pe 

The explicit interest in this study is in| ed 
the female college student for whom socio- | iets 
cultural expectancies presumably exert dif-| 4.4: 
ferent demands for college achievement} |. di 
than for the male. Brown’s study (1960) | sie 
suggests that personality characteristics) |... 
may play a more important role in female| lh 
academic attrition since female drop-outs ig 
showed marked differences from their con-| ea 
trols on the personality measure whereas Subje 
male drop-outs were quite similar to their| i. 


controls. 
Method 


Tests 

The measure of intellectual ability used 
in this study was the composite percentile 
for the university freshman entrance ex- 
amination. This is based on a weighted 
combination of scores on tests of English 
usage, reading, mathematics, and the Hen- 
mon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. It cor- 
relates about .60 with college grade-point 
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average. The entrance examination was ad- 
ministered to all Ss in the spring prior to 
college entry in the fall. 

The Adjective Check List was given to 
the Ss in the experimental groups at vary- 
ing times within the first college year but 
prior to official termination of enrollment. 
Fifteen Need Scales can be scored on the 
ACL (Achievement, Deference, Order, Ex- 
hibition, Autonomy, Affiliation, Succor- 
ance, Dominance, Abasement, Nurturance, 
Change, Intraception, Endurance, Hetero- 
sexuality and Aggression), but only the six 
scales for which specific predictions were 
made were selected for investigation. Re- 


' cently completed T-scaled norms for the 


Need Scales based on the performance of 
about 1650 college students were available 
for this study. 


_ Criterion 


The criterion was first-year drop-out de- 


"| fined as the failure to register for the sec- 
» ond (sophomore) academic year. No con- 
' sideration was given to whether the drop- 
' out occurred during or following the first 


year of college. It is clear that this criterion 
confounds drop-out due to low grades, to 
social maladjustment, to attitudinal or mo- 
tivational shifts, or to altered environmental 
conditions (e.g., financial) to mention only 


_ some. However, since personality factors 


may produce or interact with any of these, 
drop-out for any reason was utilized as 
the criterion. 
Subjects 

The original pool of 2136 female college 
freshmen represented the entire 1958 and 
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1959 female freshman classes at the State 
University of Iowa. From this pool of Ss, 
Adjective Check List (ACL) records were 
obtained for 106 Ss who returned for their 
second college year and froin 63 Ss who 
failed to do so. Of these 169 Ss, 98 (74 
Stays, 24 Drops) were obtained as volun- 
teers from undergraduate classes while 71 
(35 Stays, 36 Drops) were clients at the 
University Counseling Service. No controls 
for age or education were regarded as 
necessary because of the subject selection 
procedure, and similarity of social-economic 
level of the two groups was assumed. The 
mean entrance composite percentile for the 
Stay group was 61.8, while this figure for 
the Drop group was 50.1. 
Procedure 

Before selection of the experimental - 
groups, it was decided to limit these groups 
to Ss whose ability levels were not so low 
or high as to unduly restrict the possible 
influence of personality factors in drop-out 
or continuation. The attrition-continuation 
record of the entire 1958 and 1959 female 
freshman classes combined (N = 2136) 
was plotted against entrance composite. 
These data are presented in Table 1. Ex- 
amination of this table suggested that only 
at the extreme deciles (0-9 and 90-99) was 
first-year drop-out highly related to ability 
level; accordingly, the experimental samples 
were limited to Ss whose composite per- 
centiles fell within the second through 
ninth decile range. 

The specific predictions in this study 
were based on two assumptions: (1) that 


* 


Table 1 


Proportion of First College Year Female Drop-out 
as a Function of Entrance Composite Decile 








Entrance Composite Decile 








1 2 8 4 5 6 o 8 9 10 Total 
Number 88 81 6 66 91 67 S8lL 8 75 £57 756 
Soot 29 65 95 124 133 157 169 198 200 210 1380 
eine 75.2 55.5 40.6 34.7 406 29.9 32.4 30.0 27.3 218 35.4 
a 248 445 59.4 65.3 59.4 70.1 67.6 70.0 72.5 78.7 64.6 


Stay 
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female freshman students can be meaning- 
fully classified into more achievement- 
oriented and more peer-oriented groups and 
the former class should have a lower base 
rate for first year dropout, and (2) that 
female freshmen can be classified into 
groups having needs which facilitate study- 
ing (e.g., endurance) and needs which in- 
terfere with studying (e.g., change) with 
the former again having a lower rate of first 
year attrition. Based on these assumptions 
it was predicted that Female Ss who drop 
out would show the following pattern on 
the Need Scales relative to Ss who continue: 


1. Lower on the 
Achievement Scale 


Achievement vs. 
Peer Orientation 


2. Higher on the 
Affiliation Scale 


8. Higher on the 
Heterosexuality Scale 


4. Lower on the 
Endurance Scale 


Study Facilitative 
vs. Interfering 


5. Lower on the 
Order Scale 


6. Higher on the 
Change Scale 


Results 
The Need Scale means and SD’s for the 
Stay and Drop groups and the results of 
the t-test comparisons between means are 
presented in Table 2. In five of the six 
comparisons the Need Scale differences 
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between Stay and Drop students were in 
the predicted direction and _ statistically 
significant. In the case of the Affiliation 


scale the difference was in the expected 7 
direction but failed to achieve statistical 3 


significance at the .05 level. Based on the 
hypothesis that affiliative behavior might 
be more of an interiering factor when the 


achievement motive is low, the scores on? 


the Affiliation scale for low need-achievers 
only (i.e., Achievement score <50) were 


compared and a difference approaching sta- | 
tistical reliability in the expected direction | 


between Drop (N = 34) and Stay (N=/ 
56) Ss was obtained. For the Drop group | 


the mean Affiliation score was 49.38 (SDF 


= 11.46), and for the Stay group the mean 
Affiliation score was 45.48 (SD = 9.35) 
with t = 1.72 for 88 df, p<.10. 


One further analysis was conducted to | 
assess the predictive usefulness of these | 


six scales when combined into a college 7 


remaining index for female freshmen. This 7 
index was based on the empirically sup- | 


ported rationale that continuation beyond 


the first year is positively related to” 


achievement, order, and endurance needs 


and negatively related to heterosexual, | 
change, and, perhaps, affiliative needs. A} 
S’s index score represented the algebraic |) 
summation of scores above or below the} 
college mean T-score of 50 across the six} 
scales. Thus, a score was negative if it fell | 
above 50 on Affiliation (given Achievement | 
<50), Heterosexuality, and Change or be- | 














Table 2 
ACL Need Scale Scores of Stay (VN = 106) and Drop (N = 63) 

College Females 

Stay Group Drop Group 
Need Scale Mean® SD Mean® SD tb 
Achievement 50.38 11.07 46.10 11.84 2.84** 
Affiliation 48.87 10.06 50.94 10.57 1.25 
Heterosexuality 47.53 9.68 50.70 9.37 2.06* 
Endurance 50.70 Oye 47.69 10.61 1.71* 
Order 50.56 10.35 47.19 10.36 2:02" 
Change 49.91 9.06 54.19 8.48 3.01** 





of 


aa mean values are reported in T-scale units with an expected mean 


bOne-tailed tests of significance were used with ** designating significance 
at the .01 level and * at the .05 level. All t-tests were for 167 df, 
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Prediction of First Year College Drop-out 


q low 50 on Achievement, Endurance, and 


Order. Positive index scores were given 
to scale scores which differed from 50 in 
a direction opposite to the above patterns. 
The proportion of first year attrition for 
three college samples were then deter- 
mined: (1) Freshman girls (N = 1583) 
whose entrance composite scores fall in 
the 10-89 percentile range, base rate for 


> attrition = 34.6 per cent; (2) Freshman 
' girls (N = 87) whose entrance composite 


scores fall in the 10-89 percentile range 


' and whose remaining index score is nega- 


tive, base rate for attrition=50.6 per cent; 


' and (3) Freshman girls (N = 82) whose 


composite percentiles fall in the 10-89 range 
and whose remaining index score is zero or 
positive, base rate for attrition = 23.2 per 


» cent. The difference in proportions of Ss 


who stayed and dropped in these three 


| samples was significant (,* = 14.50 for 2 


df; p<.001). 
The possibility that the divergent pro- 


' portions of drop and stay Ss in the positive 
| and negative index groups might be ac- 


counted for by ability differences in the 
groups was considered but no support for 
this was obtained. It was found that the 
difference between the mean composite 
percentile for the negative index group 
(55.47, SD = 20.47) and the positive index 
group (60.62, SD = 22.42) failed to ap- 
proach statistical significance (¢ = 1.59 for 
167 df; p>.10). The average ability differ- 
ence of about five percentile points is in 
the appropriate direction to account for 
the differential attrition of 27.4 per cent 


| in the positive and negative index groups, 
_ but reference to Table 1 suggests that a 
_ group difference of about 70 composite 


percentile points would be necessary be- 
fore such a differential attrition rate might 
be expected. 


Discussion 
The finding that five of the six selected 


| ACL Need Scales related significantly in 


the predicted direction with first-year drop- 
out of female college freshmen lends added 
support to the usefulness of this adjective 
scaling technique in personality assessment. 
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These results not only hold promise of prac- 
tical utility but also contribute to our 
theoretical understanding of the complex 
adjustments required for successful college 
matriculation. 

An attempt to derive a modal personality 
description of the types of female college 
freshmen who are less likely or more likely 
to continue beyond the first year based 
on mean Need Scale score differences dis- 
closed that being low on a scale was typi- 
cally more relevant than being high. For 
examples, the Stay group means on the 
Achievement, Endurance, and Order scales 
were about at the college mean (i.e., T= 
50) but the Drop group was below aver- 
age on each. On the Heterosexuality scale 
the Drop group was only slightly above 
college average, whereas the Stay group . 
was appreciably below average. Only on 
the Change scale was the higher score (for 
the Drop group) the more discrepant from 
average. These findings would suggest that 
it is the relative absence or denial of cer- 
tain needs that is crucial in implementing 
or deterring the female student's continua- 
tion in school. Thus, the modal drop pattern 
is the female who shows lower need 
achievement, endurance, and order, fails to 
show a lower heterosexual need, and has 
a higher need for change. On the other 
hand, the modal stay pattern on the scales 
would be the female who does not show 
lower need achievement, endurance, and 
order, shows a lower heterosexual need, 
and does not show a higher need for 
change. 

The potential practical importance of 
this investigation is rather clear, ‘although 
its current importance is difficult to assess 
because the use of personality measures as 
selective devices for college entrance is 
still rare as far as the author is aware. 
However, with burgeoning enrollment al- 
ready a reality, the importance of reducing 
first-year attrition should soon assume 
major importance since a slot assigned to 
a potential drop-out may deny college at- 
tendance to a potentially successful stu- 
dent. 
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There are at least two ways in which 
a personality test could be utilized in a 
selective role. For one, admission accept- 
ance or rejection could be decided by per- 
sonality measures in conjunction with abil- 
ity measures. For example, the Need Scale 
remaining index and the entrance composite 
could be used in combination to classify 
students into four groups with the expecta- 
tion of varying probability levels for first 
year drop-out ranging from a negative in- 
dex-low ability (i.e., <50th composite per- 
centile) group with the highest probability 
of drop-out to a positive index-high ability 
group with the lowest probability. The 169 
experimental Ss in the present study were 
divided into these four personality X ability 
groups to assess the combined efficiency 
of the measures in predicting first year 
drop-out with the following results: 

1. Negative index—low ability Ss (N=32), 
drop-out rate = 71.9 per cent 

2. Positive index—low ability Ss (N=22), 
drop-out rate = 45.5 per cent 

3. Negative index—high ability Ss (N=54), 
drop-out rate = 37.0 per cent 

4, Positive index—high ability Ss (N=61), 
drop-out rate = 16.4 per cent 


When these rates are compared with the 
percentage of drop-out for 720 low ability 
Ss (42.1 per cent) and 1032 high ability Ss 
(29.8 per cent), the value of the addi- 
tional personality measure is most clearly 
demonstrated by groups 1 and 4 which 
allow for better prediction than is possible 
from the ability measure alone. 


A second approach would be to use the 
personality device for referral to a college 
counseling agency should an attrition pat- 
tern appear. To maintain some practical 
limits to the demands on a college counsel- 
ing agency, it is suggested that two types 
of female freshmen might be helped con- 
siderably. For one, the low ability-negative 
remaining index type might gain from early 
guidance in selecting goals other than col- 
lege attendance; for the other, the high 
ability-negative index type might gain from 
a somewhat more intensive investigation 


of their own personality make-up as it re- 


lates to obtaining a college education. 


Summary 


The purpose of the present study was to | 
evaluate the usefulness of six Adjective | 
Check List Need Scales for prediction of | 
first-year drop-out of female college fresh- | 
men. Considering only those Ss whose abil- | 
ity scores were at neither extreme, it was 
found that Ss who dropped were reliably | 
higher on Heterosexuality and Change and | 
lower on Achievement, Order, and Endur- — 
ance. The sixth scale, Affiliation, provided | 
a suggestively higher score for the Drop | 
group when only Ss with lower Achieve- | 
ment scores were considered. An attrition | 


index which utilized scores on all six scales 
separated Ss into two groups with pro- 
portions of first-year drop-out of about 23 


and 51 per cent. These figures were com- | 


pared with a base rate of about 35 per cent 
in a large, unselected sample of freshman 
women, and the proportions differed sig- 
nificantly. Implications of the findings for 


combined use of ability and personality | 


measures in college selection and guidance 
were considered. 


Received January 8, 1961. 
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A factor Analytic Study of Several Measures 
of Self Concept 


Donald J. Strong’ 
San Francisco State College 


During the past decade the self con- 
cept has attracted wide interest as a gen- 
eralized construct in personality theory and 
methodology. This interest has been ac- 
companied by the development of several 
techniques to measure perceptions of the 
self. The different types of instruments 
which have been constructed to date draw 
upon various methods of measurement 
used in the evaluation of personality struc- 
ture. A comprehensive review of the 
literature by Strong and Feder (in press) 
revealed 15 measurement devices which 
could be classified under the categories 
of Q technique, Likert-type rating method, 
free response methods, and check lists. 

The several measuring instruments of 
self concept show considerable overJap in 
the variables measured as well as in the 
general methodology utilized. Some of 
them appear on the surface to be very 
similar in purpose and scope but not neces- 
sarily ‘in technique. McKenna, Hofstaetter, 
and O’Connor (1956) used the Butler and 
Haigh Q sort to get a measure of self 
concept, ideal self concept, and concepts 
of first and second best friends among 
female college students. A factor analysis, 
using the centroid method, revealed three 
factors contributing about equally to the 
total variance. One factor was indicative 
of the self concept, while the other two 
factors involved either the concept of the 
best or of the second best friend; the ideal 
self was considered factorially complex. 

Emphasis has been placed recently on 
social desirability (SD) as a factor in per- 


1This article is based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion completed at the University of Denver, 1959, 
under the supervision of Daniel D. Feder, to 
whom appreciation for assistance is expressed. 


sonality evaluation. The idea has been 
advanced that statements made by an in- 
dividual about his behavior and person- 
ality structure are often related to his 
perceptions of the acceptability and de- 
sirability of these behaviors and _ traits; 


various traits are held desirable simply | salen 
because they are so common and wide- | ven 


| ideal 
| crepa 
' ideal 


' three 


spread in our culture. Edwards (1953) 
found that the relationship between the 
proportion endorsing an item and the SD 
scale value of each item was a linear func- 
tion resulting in a correlation coefficient 
of .87. A Q sort also correlated highly with 
SD scale values while responses on a check 
list correlated .83 with SD in another 


study of this variable (Edwards, 1957). | 
Several investigations have pointed up the | vst 


tendency for people to make socially de- | 


sirable responses to personality inventory 
items (Borislow, 1958; Hanley, 1955; Ken- 
ny, 1956; Rosen, 1956). Cowen and Tongas 


(1959) concluded that certain measures on [| 


the Bills Index of Adjustment and Values 
were saturated with the factor of SD to 
the extent that self concept and ideal self 
concept measures correlated very highly 
with independently established SD values 
for the same items. 

In view of the purported similarity 
among certain variables measured and the 
questions which can be raised concerning 
the importance of SD in personality testing, 
the present study was undertaken in order 
to evaluate several similar measures of self 
concept obtained from three measurementin- 
struments: the Butler and Haigh Self-Ideal- 
Ordinary Person (SIO) Q sort, the Bills 
Index of Adjustment and Values (IAV), 
and the Worchel Self-Activity Inventory 
(SAI). An effort was also made to de- 
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Factor Analytic Study of Measures of Self Concept 


4 termine the relationship of SD to measured 
| components of the self concept. Although 
' dissimilar both in underlying method and 


in structure, the specific measurement in- 
| struments used in this study were selected 





> on the basis of their claimed similarity of 
' measures. Through the factor analytic ap- 
| proach, the research attempted to investi- 


gate and answer two questions: (a) Do the 
SIO Q sort, Bills IAV, and Worchel SAI 
measure factors in common? (b) What 
is the role of SD in these tests? 


Method 


Because the instruments studied claim 
to measure the same concepts, separate 
scores for the variables of perceived self, 


three instruments. The Bills IAV also yield- 
ed an additional variable labeled “accept- 
ance of self.” The term “personal desir- 


_ ability” as defined by Rosen (1956) was 
| equated in meaning with ideal self for pur- 
_ poses of the study. 


The Bills IAV 49 traits (adjectives) are 


' rated on a five-point scale ranging from 


“seldom” to “most of the time” (Bills, 
Vance & McLean, 1951), while the Butler 
and Haigh SIO Q sort consists of 100 self- 
reference statements placed on cards and 
sorted into nine piles, from “least like” to 
“most like,” to describe the individual in var- 
ious ways (Butler & Haigh, 1954). The 
Worchel SAI consists of a five-point self- 


| rating scale of 54 statements describing re- 


sponses to the arousal of hostility, achieve- 
ment, and sexual and dependency needs 
within the individual (Worchel, 1957). 
(Because all the statements on the Worchel 
SAI are considered to be negative and inef- 
fectual in scope, the total scores are oppo- 
site in meaning to those found on the other 
two instruments—a low score is indicative of 
adjustment or positive self-attitude, while 
a high score represents maladjustment. ) 
The basic construction of the tests and 
their instructions remained unchanged, the 
only modification being the addition of an 
SD condition. A measure of SD was ob- 
tained on each test following the method 
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presented by Borislow (1958, p. 23); the 
test items were repeated in each case with 
instructions to describe “the perfect indi- 
vidual who is characterized by those traits 
that our society considers highly desir- 
able.” An attempt was made to fit these 
instructions as nearly as possible into the 
method and framework of each individual 
instrument. The wording of Borislow’s in- 
structions was changed slightly in an ef- 
fort to achieve greater clarity. All the in- 
struments were group administered with 
no time limit, and the items were clearly 
presented to each S with accompanying self 
instructions. The Q sort was scored by the 
Q-adjustment score method as devised by 
Dymond (1958), giving a total score for 
each sort. 


Subjects. The Ss for this investigation 
were 105 randomly selected, single male 
freshman college students between the 
ages of 18 and 20 who were registered in 
the Colleges of Business Administration 
and Arts and Sciences at the University 
of Denver during spring quarter, 1959. 
Participation in the testing was on a volun- 
tary basis, and all the students were con-. 
tacted personally. The Ss constituted a 
homogeneous group in respect to age, sex, 
and academic level in accordance with 
the recommendation of Guilford (1952). 

Design. The instruments were admin- 
istered to the Ss in six groups, representing. 
all the possible combinations of test order. 
Because there were unequal numbers of 
Ss in each group, this design did not pro- 
vide for a complete counterbalance for or- 
der of testing. Analyses of variance that 
were computed for all the groups on the 
first variable measured by each fest (per- 
ceived self) and a test for homogeneity 
of variance revealed no significant differ- 
ences at the 5 per cent level of confidence 
which could be attributed to order effects 
of testing. The Ss in the six groups were 
therefore combined to produce an N of 
105 for each variable measured by the three 
instruments. 

Results 

The 18 variables resulting from the raw 
scores of the three instruments selected for- 
study were intercorrelated by the Pearson: 
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Table 1 
Bills IAV, SIO Q Sort, and Worchel SAI Complete 18x13 Correlation Matrix 
ee 3 4 5 6 7 4 : . 2 ®.® 
1. Bills Perceived Self  .78**'.50** —e0** 21* 62** 10 —53** 15 —49** —21* —43°* 04 
2. Bills Accept. of Self 2g —62** 17 48** 08 —48** «12 —48** — 18 —3Te* 07 
8. Bills Ideal Self 08 .s2* 92% 15 —04 07 —05 —19 10 —29 
4. Bills D Score oT —50**—01 .62** —08  .49** =03 = .60** 97% 
5. Bills Social Desirability —12 0 06 0 18 —06 21* —s6r 
6. Q-Sort Perceived Self 29* —e9** .3at* —45** 18 —4s** 
7. Q-Sort Ideal Self —18 44%*—02 00 —09 oO | 
8. Q-Sort D Score —34** 52% 12 58** —.10 
9. Q-Sort Social Desirability —09 —07 —08 —.12 
10. Worchel Perceived Self .56** 68** .00 An; 
11. Worchel Ideal Self —14 40» FF indica 
12. Worchel D Score —.33** & pearec 
Rar SIV ace 
13. Worchel Social Desirability ; 
» sums 
Son522- | There 
size of 
VIV anc 
product-moment method of correlation. The matrix to be factored because of their be- |) be les 
resulting 78 correlation coefficients pre- ing mathematically derived from two other [ throug 
sented in Table 1 show the complete 13 x_ variables, perceived and ideal self, mak- [ specifi 
18 correlation matrix. These coefficients ing them linearly dependent in this respect. | ! throu 
ranged from +.78 to —.69 with 34 of them A 10 x 10 symmetrical correlation matrix ) arbitra 
significant at the 1 per cent level, and four with unities (ones) in the diagonal was | the fa 
more at the 5 per cent level. fed into a high speed electronic computer | !tatio1 
For the computation of the actual factor and factor-analyzed using the principal | specific 
analysis, the 18 x 18 correlation matrix was axes method as outlined in an eigenvalue |) The 
reduced to a 10 x 10 matrix, excluding the and vector program by Wrigley and Neu- | tracted 
discrepancy (D) scores on each test. The haus (1953). The resulting unrotated fac- [ puter — 
three D scores were not included in the tor matrix is given in Table 2. ' definec 
gives t 
sulted. 
Table 2 factors 
Bills IAV, SIO Q Sort, and Worchel SAI Unrotated Factor Matrix ant 
analyzi: 
I II Ill IV Vv VI VII VIII Ix X ht+ut cutoff — 
i. 88 05 —.07 386 —02 —.04 .00 .02 —.06 29 1.00 factor ] 
2. .78 Al —11 36 —.23 oki 03 36 17 —14 = 1.01 countec 
8. 52 —.48 12 28 55 —15 —24 —.01 —04 —.10 99 variane 
4. 17 —78 14 85 —89 24 00 —29 —.06 —05 1.00 b | 
5. 4 SS? 16 —03 07 —22 385 —Sl 09 —08 1.00 to be m 
6. 29 09 74 —296 22 48 089 07 —03 03 1.00 The re 
- 85 03 66 —87 —34 —3l1 —28 03 00 00 99 follows: 
8. —.66 —.27 44 36 06 —.12 10 .03 36 09 1.00 
9. ~- 48 .29 48 59 —05 —15 14 12 —30 —.05 1.00 Facto 
10. —18 7 08 89 OL 18 —83 —23 .10 —02 1.00 Q-Sor 
Sum of Q-So1 
Squares 8.12 1.70 144 1.30 .68 04 Al 38 .28 13 Q-Sor 
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Factor Analytic Study of Measures of Self Concept 67 
Table 3 
Bills IAV, SIO Q Sort, and Worchel SAI Rotated Factor Matrix 
(Four Factors) 

I II Ill IV h? 
1. Bills Perceived Self 05 —11 94 —.08 .90 
2. Bills Accept. of Self —.0l1 —.09 87 —.01 sue 
8. Bills Ideal Self 10 Al 52 —.55 .60 
: 4. Bills Social Desirability —.03 33 22 —.74 Pe jt! 
5. Q-Sort Perceived Self 40 —.25 .66 .24 .72 
6. Q-Sort Ideal Self 83 07 .09 .03 .70 
Z 7. Q-Sort Social Desirability 83 —.07 08 —.05 .70 
8. Worchel Perceived Self .00 78 —45 —15 83 
z 9. Worchel Ideal Self —.01 838 —11 38 85 
a 10. Worchel Social Desirability —12 8 18 81 #79 

) An analysis of the unrotated factor matrix Factor II 


| indicated that four common factors ap- 
| peared to be present. Factors I through 
| IV accounted for 76 per cent of the total 
‘sums of squares of the factor loadings. 
) There was also a decided break in the 
) size of the sum of squares between Factors 
\IV and V, in which Factor V was seen to 
"be less than one. Therefore, Factors V 
» through X were assumed to contain mostly 
‘specific and error variance, while Factors 
I through IV contained communality. This 
‘arbitrary column-cutoff method reduced 
ithe factor matrix to four factors prior to 
‘rotation, discarding the factors containing 
specificity and error. 

The four selected factors previously ex- 
tracted were rotated by an electronic com- 
|puter to orthogonal simple structure as 
‘defined by Thurstone (1947). Table 3 
gives the rotated factor matrix which re- 
‘sulted. The test variables on these four 
factors accounted for 60 to 90 per cent 
jof the total variance in each case. In 
analyzing the factor loadings, an arbitrary 
cutoff point of .35 was used; only those 
factor loadings above this value which ac- 
counted for more than 12 per cent of the 
variance were taken as being high enough 
to be meaningful for interpretive purposes. 
The resulting factor loadings were as 
follows: 


Factor I 

Q-Sort Perceived Self—low loading 
Q-Sort Ideal Self—high loading 

Q-Sort Social Desirability—high loading 





Worchel Perceived Self—high loading 
Worchel Ideal Self—high loading 


Factor III 

Bills Perceived Self—high loading 

Bills Acceptance of Self—high loading 
Bills Ideal Self—moderate loading 
Q-Sort Perceived Self—moderate loading 
Worchel Perceived Self—low loading? 


Factor IV 

Bills Ideal Self—moderate loading 

Bills Social Desirability—high loading 
Worchel Ideal Self—low loading 

Worchel Social Desirability—high loading 


Discussion 


One of the questions that the present 
research attempted to answer was con- 
cerned with the role of SD in the three 
tests under evaluation. The correlations 
obtained showed that the relationship was 
generally rather low between SD and other 
variables within the same test. These re- 
lationships seemed to indicate that the role 
of SD, as the term was defined in this 
study, was not very great in any of these 
instruments, the greatest influence being 
in the concept of the ideal self or personal 
desirability. 

The correlation matrix in Table 1 reveals 
that Bills perceived self was highly cor- 

2It should be noted that the negative load- 
ings on some of the variables in Factors III 
and IV resulted from the fact that the Worchel 
test is scored in the opposite direction from 


the other tests, creating a difference of sign 
in these particular loadings. 
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related with Bills acceptance of self and 
Bills D (discrepancy) score. Q-sort per- 
ceived self, in turn, was also related to 
Q-sort D score, and the same was true 
for the discrepancy measure on the Worchel 
test. These findings indicated that in each 
test the D scores were highly related to 
the perceived self measure. In other words, 
the D scores in their derivation from per- 
ceived and ideal self must obtain most of 
their significance from the perceived self 
variable. This relationship emphasizes the 
stability and importance of the perceived 
self factor which has been found to be 
common to all three instruments. 

The four factors subsequently extracted 
and rotated were labeled according to the 
influence of the various factor loadings. 
Factor I: Q-Sort Desirability 

The ideal self and SD variables consti- 
tute the main consistency of this factor 
in terms of variance. They form a factor 
consisting of general desirability originat- 
ing in Q sort which was labeled as above. 
Factor II: Worchel General Self Concept 


This factor consists essentially of only 
two large loadings on the Worchel: per- 
ceived self and ideal self. Together they 
appear to make up a definite Worchel 
general self-concept factor, including the 


present and also the hoped-for aspects of 
the self. 


Factor III: Perceived Self-Acceptance of 
Self 


The extremely large loading on the Bills 
perceived self seems to dominate the whole 
structure of this factor. The second largest 
loading of acceptance of self complements 
this variable. The factor also reveals that 
loadings of some magnitude appear for the 
perceived self in each of the three tests, 
a negative loading on the Worchel per- 
ceived self simply indicating that a score 
on this variable contributes to the factor 
in the opposite direction (a low score has 
the same meaning as a high score on the 
other tests). By considering the domination 
of the three perceived self loadings, with 
special emphasis given to the extremely 
high Bills perceived self and acceptance- 
of-self Inadings, this factor could probably 
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best be called a perceived self-acceptance- 
of-self factor. 


Factor IV: Bills-Worchel Desirability 


The Bills and Worchel tests constitute 
the primary loadings on this factor with 
the highest loadings derived from Bills 
SD and Worchel SD variables. These are 
then each supplemented by corresponding 
lower loadings on the ideal self variables, 
Because of the complete absence of any 
sizable Q-sort loading, this factor manifests 
all the characteristics of a Bills-Worchel 
desirability factor. 


The over-all results of the factor analysis 
seem to indicate that only one common 
factor runs through all three tests and is 


consistently measured by techniques that | 


are constructed differently. Factor III in- 
dicates that the perceived self has con- 
siderable communality on all the tests, with 


the greatest weight being exerted by the | 


Bills perceived self. The Bills IAV, SIO 


Q sort, and Worchel SAI, although differ- } 
ing in methodology and item content, all [ 
measure this particular aspect of the self 


concept in common to some degree. This 
variable is the only one that appears to 
be stable and consistent from test to test. 
It can be concluded on the basis of Factor 
III that the three tests selected for study 
do seem to be measuring at least approxi- 
mately the same variable as defined by 
the way in which a person currently per- 
ceives himself. 

~ The ideal self was revealed in the factor 
analysis as quite complex, being split up 


among several of the factors. It is more 


stable in the Q-sort test than in either 
the Bills or the Worchel and is closely as- 
sociated with the Q-sort perceived self. 
What a person would like to be seems much 
more than just a unitary concept and must 
mean different things on different instru- 
ments purporting to measure self concept. 
On each of the three tests evaluated in 
the present study, the ideal self appears 
to be a composite of what an individual 
would like to be and how he views the 
perfect individual in our society. It is some- 
what of a mixture of a personal ideal in 
life and what society accepts as desirable 
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Factor Analytic Study of Measures of Self Concept 


in a person according to existing cultural 
mores and stereotypes. 

It can be assumed that the variables of 
ideal self (personal desirability) and SD 
have much in common although they are 
not highly correlated in the present study. 
Together they have been found to be dif- 
ferent for the most part from perceived 
self. These two measures of self concept 
apparently make up a common factor on 
the Q-sort test, and on the Bills and 
Worchel tests combined. How a person per- 
ceives himself ideally and also views the 
perfect individual in our society appears 
to represent a similar viewpoint here within 
self-concept measurement. 

From the information given by the size 
of the loadings in Factor III, Bills per- 
ceived self and Bills acceptance of self 
seem to have much in common. Both of 
these variables show very high loadings 
on this factor, indicating that they are 
undoubtedly measuring approximately the 
same thing. 

It was hypothesized upon constructing 
the Index of Adjustment and Values (Bills 
et al, 1951) that the purposes of the 
Index were very similar to those of the 
Q sort used by Rogers (Rogers & Dymond, 
1954) and that the results of the two 
techniques should be very similar. The re- 
sults of the present investigation reveal 
this assumption to be true only in the 
case of the perceived self. Here, the two 
tests seem to have one variable in common 
but do not seem to be measuring the same 
facet of personality in terms of the var- 
iables of ideal self or SD. Apparently in 
a perceived self description an individual, 
by evaluating himself on Q-sort self-refer- 
ence statements, may draw upon under- 
lying traits and values similar to those 
measured by the Index. 

The intercorrelations among the discrep- 
ancy scores on the Bills, Q sort, and 
Worchel in the present study indicate that 
the discrepancy scores on these particular 
instruments are quite closely related in a 
consistent manner. All three measures are 
significantly intercorrelated (.62, .58, and 
60) and probably are measuring much 
the same degree of personal adjustment. 
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The D scores are the most highly related 
measures derived from all three tests, sug- 
gesting that they are valuable measures 
within the framework of self-concept 
theory. 

The findings of this investigation indi- 
cate that the self-concept variables meas- 
ured by the Bills IAV were found to be 
much less saturated with the factor of SD 
than was previously reported in the study 
by Cowen and Tongas (1959). It must 
be kept in mind, however, that SD was 
derived by entirely different methods in 
the two investigations and that the Ed- 
wards technique for obtaining SD values 
on a separate group of Ss was not used 
in the current study. Admittedly, differ- 
ences in the derivation and definition of 
the factor labeled SD may lead to rather 
conflicting results. Future research may 
well determine the role that different in- 
structional sets and methods play in de- 
fining this concept for different groups. 


Summary 


Through a factor analytic approach, this 
study attempted to investigate the extent 
of the influence of social desirability and 
whether the Bills IAV, the Butler and 
Haigh SIO Q sort, and Worchel SAI meas- 
ured factors in common as claimed. These 
three different measurement techniques 
were subsequently group administered to 
a random sample of 105 single male fresh- 
man college students between the ages of 
18 and 20. End-scores for the 18 variables 
obtained from the three instruments were 
intercorrelated by the Pearson product- 
moment method. The resulting 13 X 18 cor- 
relation matrix was reduced to a-10 X 10 
matrix, excluding the discrepancy scores 
on each test. This smaller correlation 
matrix was then factor analyzed by the 
method of principal axes, four common 
factors being extracted and rotated to 
orthogonal simple structure. 

The extracted factors were defined and 
interpreted in the light of the size of the 
loadings on the test variables and the ob- 
servance of the underlying communality 
holding the variables together. These fac- 
tors were designated as follows: 
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Factor I—Q-sort desirability 

Factor I1I—Worchel general self concept 

Factor III—Perceived self-acceptance of 
self 

Factor IV—Bills-Worchel desirability 

Factor III was seen as being the largest 
factor and was dominated primarily by 
the Bills perceived self. The results of the 
study showed the perceived self to be the 
only variable measured in common by all 
three tests. The ideal self was revealed 
as quite complex with scattered factor load- 
ings. Social desirability was measured in 
common by the Bills and the Worchel tests 
but differently by the Q sort. The measure 
of Bills acceptance of self had much in 
common with the perceived self measure. 
Although two factors of desirability were 
extracted, relatively low correlations be- 
tween SD and the other test variables in- 
dicated that SD as defined in this study 
was not present in the three tests to any 
great degree. 


Received November 18, 1960. 
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The practice of obtaining relatively in- 
direct and objective measures of human 
attributes by behavioral scientists has grown 
largely out of the assumption that individ- 
uals will not or cannot accurately and re- 
liably estimate their own characteristics 
(Cronbach, 1960). Only recently have psy- 
chologists begun to scrutinize more closely 
the assumption that individuals are poor 
estimators of at least their measurable 
characteristics. For instance, investigators 
have found significant relationships be- 
tween self-estimates and objective measures 
in such areas as intelligence (Webb, 1955), 
interests (Berdie, 1950; Darley, 1941; Di- 
Michael, 1949), values (Nickels & Ren- 
zaglia, 1958) and only cursorily in the am- 
biguous area of personality (Amatora, 
1956). We are, of course, cautioned by these 
investigators that the indexes of congru- 
ence (or relationship) discovered, while 
positive and significant, are not sufficiently 
high to encourage the substitution of one 
type of rating for the other. For example, 
counselors are not encouraged to use self- 
ratings in the same manner as they would 
scores from objective tests. Furthermore, all 
researchers report considerable individual 
differences in the “ability” to estimate meas- 
wed personal characteristics. 


1This paper is based in most part on theses sub- 
mitted by D. R. Henry and G. A. Rybolt, Jr. in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Masters of Arts degree at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The authors gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance of Ermest J. Doleys on certain editorial 
and statistical matters. 
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While the findings of these studies agree 
fairly well from one area to another, little 
effort has been made to ascertain the re- 
lationship between self-ratings on certain 
personality dimensions and their measured 
counterparts. There is an obvious need to 
fill in this gap in order to determine 
whether the findings in other areas repre- 
sent a general phenomenon, or whether 
measured personality characteristics, which 
are presumably affected to a greater ex- 
tent by defense mechanisms, are subject 
to more distortion by individuals. 

In addition, most of the mentioned 
studies have used correlational techniques 
to determine congruence. Such techniques 
reveal only how scores covary and not how 
“accurate” people are in estimating their 
personal characteristics. It is possible, for 
instance, for the two sets of scores to covary 
exceptionally well without reaching a high 
degree of identity. 

Finally, countless assertions have been 
made to the effect that “good” self-aware- 
ness is the sine qua non of effective living 
(Combs & Snygg, 1960; Rogers, 1951). In 
spite of this, little attention has been given 
to determining the correlates of such a pre- 
ferred psychological state. The few, indirect 
studies that have been done do not report 
consistent results, but Henry’s (1958) re- 
view suggests the possibility that accurate 
self-estimators conceive of themselves in a 
better light, are more self-satisfied, and are 
generally better “adjusted” (defined by 
various criteria) than are poor self-estima- 
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tors. It is, also, generally conceded that a 
person can best mobilize his resources to 
meet a problem or a situation only when 
he is aware of the nature of these resources. 

The present study was designed to con- 
tribute some data relative to the gaps noted 
above. The main purposes may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. To explore possible relationships be- 
tween self-estimated and objectively meas- 
ured personality variables—as these vari- 
ables are defined and measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(Edwards, 1954). 

2. To investigate the assertions that like- 
ly correlates of these congruence indexes 
may be found in operational measures of 
(a) the structures of the Self and (b) be- 
havioral effectiveness. 


Method 


Instruments 

1. The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (PPS) was used to obtain rela- 
tively objective measures of 15 personality 
characteristics. This instrument seemed to 
embody some of the features requisite to a 
study of this kind; namely, adequately de- 
scribed and familiar subscales, some control 
of social desirability, and acceptable esti- 
mates of reliability. Methodological aspects 
of construction readily permit duplication 
of a self-rating device similar to the stimu- 
lus material in the test itself. 

2. Self-ratings were obtained from a 
Self-Estimation Scale (SES) constructed to 
coincide with the variables of the PPS. The 
definitions of variables are based on the 
items, not on descriptions of critera. Fol- 
lowing each definition of a variable was a 
linear scale subdivided into percentiles on 
which subjects estimated how they stood 
on that trait in contrast to their peers. It 
was possible to pinpoint the X they made 
to an actual percentile rank, comparable 
to the transformed scores of the PPS. 

3. The scales of the Index of Adjust- 
ment and Values (Bills, Vance, & McLean, 
1951), as modified by Renzaglia (1952), 
were used as operational measures of the 
structures of Self. A review of previous 
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findings suggests that the Index does pro. | 
vide satisfactory and meaningful measures | 
of the self concept, self-satisfaction and the } 
self-ideal (Henry, 1958). A discrepancy | 
score derived from the difference between | 
the self concept and self-ideal is also avail. | 
able as a measure of “adjustment.” f 

4, Additional data on behavioral effec. | 
tiveness was obtained from the American 
Council on Education Psychological Exam. 
ination (ACE) and the School and College | 
Ability Test (SCAT), and from the actual | 
grade point averages of the subjects. 
Subjects 

The sample of this study consisted of 152 
students in introductory psychology classes 
at Southern Illinois University. These 89° 
males and 63 females were drawn from! 
half of the available sections. In order to} 
complete all the tasks, it was necessary for | 
the Ss to return during their free time in| 
addition to the use of one of their regularly | 
scheduled classes. The SES and the Index| 
of Adjustment and Values (Index) were ad- 





ministered as a continuous instrument—all 
on one form. Since the administrative order | 
may have some influence on the results,” 
the SES and the Index were alternated for | 
successive sections with the PPS. 


Results 

The purposes of this investigation per-| 
mit a variety of statistical analyses; certain 
of these purposes can be considered by use 
of two somewhat different statistical tools. 
Questions might well be raised over these 
alternative methods of analyzing the data. 
The reader has been cautioned, for in- 
stance, about the limitation of the correla- 
tional technique as an “accuracy” measure 
—yet, it is used herein because, in addition 
to predictive appropriateness, it provides a 
common statistic for comparing these re 
sults with previous findings. 

Justification for the use of the Index as 
having more than one variable may be 
concluded from Table 1. These Pearson 
product-moment coefficients, similar to the 
results found by another investigation} 
(Renzaglia, 1952), are significant, but of 
a low enough magnitude to be treated as 
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Estimation and Measurement of Personality Characteristics 73 
‘ pee Table 1 
eo Intercorrelations of Measures on the Index® 
pancy Self Concept Self-satisfaction Self-ideal Discrepancy 
tween | Self Concept .606** 447* -.485** 
avail. | (.756)** (.446)** (-.882)** 
Self-satisfaction -.116 -.459** 
(.407)** (-.347)** 
effec Self-ideal 454** 
erican (.501)** 
.xam- Discrepancy 
ollege | *Significant at the .05 level. 
actual | **Significant at the .01 level, 
; aThe figures in parentheses are those reported by Renzaglia (1952). 
of 152|, Separate measures. It can be seen that estimates on the SES and their scores on 
classes |, Much of the variance is unexplained. the corresponding variables of the PPS. 
sse §9| The order of administering the instru- Fourteen of the 15 correlations are signifi- 
- from |) ments seemingly did not make a difference cantly different from zero; only on the 
der to| on Index scores, whether it was adminis- Deference variable wee the group unable 
ry for}, tered before or after the PPS. In addition, show a corresponding variation between 
‘me in| intra-individual correlations (relationships their estimated and measured scores. 
sularly |, between estimated and measured scores The mean self-estimates and the mean 
Index| for each individual) when converted to measured scores clearly differ from each 
ere ad-|, Fisher z’ coefficients were no different other on all variables except Autonomy. 
nt—all |) for those who made their estimates before It can be noticed that measured scores on 
> order! or after taking the PPS. None of the dif- some scales are consistently underestimated 
results,| ferences between the means of the groups while scores on others are overestimated. 
ted for| in the above analyses were significant. In addition, the variations in self-estimates 
Esti peek ee orn tend to be less than the variance of the 
aimated a casured Metattonentpe corresponding measured scores. These cor- 
Group Correlations. Table 2 presents relations and mean difference scores are 
m per-| product-moment correlations between Ss’ noticeably similar to those obtained on 
certain 
by use Table 2 
i ~~ Group Correlations Between Estimated and Measured Ratings and Other Pertinent Data 
r these 
e data Variables t Estimated Measured t 
for in (N=152) Mean SD Mean SD 
correla: } 1. Achievement 249 63 20 50 28 6.49 
neasure 2. Deference .128* 50 20 56 29 2.97 
dition 8. Order 336 64 25 60 29 1.67 
wien 4, Exhibition 261 45 24 52 80 2.21 
e re 5. Autonomy 513 50 24 51 29 53* 
va 6. Affiliation 200 73 19 50 27 12.22 
7. Intraception 348 66 24 48 28 8.70 
ndex as 8. Succorance 869 44 26 54 28 4.57 
nay be 9. Dominance 534 55 24 42, 28 6.21 
Pearson} 10. Abasement 892 47 26 63 26 7.63 
r to the 11. Nurturance 304 71 20 54 29 8.42 
tigation 12. Change 316 68 24 54 29 6.48 
wi 4) 18. Endurance 443 65 23 57 29 8.77 
but Of 14. Heterosexuality 470 63 26 57 31 2.59 
vated a} =—«15._ Aggression 861 28 21 48 28 9.95 
*Not significant at .05 level of significance. All other r’s and ?#’s are significant at the .01 level. 
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estimated-measured studies of interests 
(Berdie, 1950), and values (Nickels & 
Renzaglia, 1958). 

Intra-individual Correlations. In this an- 
alysis, each S’s estimates on the SES were 
correlated with his measured scores; 152 
correlations were so obtained. Individual 
product-moment correlations ranged from 
—.59 to +.90. Eighty per cent were in .10 
to .80 range with a median r of .39. Sixty- 
four or 42 per cent of the 152 correlations 
were significant at the .05 level, a better 
than chance finding. Nickels and Renzag- 
lia (1958) report somewhat similar co- 
efficients in the area of values. 


Differential Estimation of Personality 
Variables. Further analyses were made on 
the data to scrutinize the “ability” of Ss to 
estimate their measured personality scores. 
In the first part, Ss’ estimates on the SES 
and their scores on the PPS were trans- 
formed into T scores. Table 3 reports the 
means and standard deviation of the dis- 
crepancies obtained from summing all Ss’ 
difference scores on each variable regard- 
less of sign. It is obvious that discrepancies 
are both considerable and variable. Table 
2 reflected these discrepancies in actual 
measures while Table 3 shows more accur- 
ate, transformed scores. 

A treatment X subjects analysis of vari- 
ance (Lindquist, 1953) was then calculated 


Table 3 


Means and Standard Deviations of Discrepancies 
Between Estimated and Measured Personality 








Variables 

Variable Mean SD 
1. Achievement 8.90 7.04 
2. Deference 10.09 8.42 
8. Order 8.90 7.08 
4. Exhibition 9.50 7.22, 
5. Autonomy 7.31 5.71 
6. Affiliation 8.98 6.97 
7. Intraception 8.64 6.81 
8. Succorance 8.85 5.80 
9. Dominance 7.42 5.96 
10. Abasement 8.64 6.44 
11. Nurturance 7.83 5.56 
12. Change 8.85 6.89 
18. Endurance 8.67 6.89 
14. Heterosexuality 7.55 6.60 
15. Aggression 7.99 6.26 
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to determine whether Ss are better estima. | 
tors of certain personality variables than | 
others. Since the obtained F of 3.10 is sig. } 
nificant at the .001 level, it is clear that $s 

were able to estimate the variables dif. | 
ferentially. As in a previous analysis, Auton. | 
omy shows the closest similarity and also 
least variability. It should be noted, how. 
ever, that the variances were not homo. 
geneous. It is not certain whether the signi- 
ficant finding justified waiving the assump. 
tions underlying the use of an analysis of | 
variance. 


Correlates of Such Congruence 

The second general purpose of this study 
was to investigate possible self-report and 
other correlates of the congruence between 
estimated and measured personal character. 
istics. This analysis will again be reported 
in the manner of both relationship and ae. 
curacy statistics. 

Correlational Congruence and the Self. 
Scales. Intra-individual correlation coeffi- 
cients were first transformed to Fisher 7 
coefficients, and then these normalized 
values were correlated with the measures 
on the Index of Adjustment and Values. 
Table 4 indicates there were no significant 
relationships between this correlational 
congruence measure and the self concept, 
self-satisfaction, self-ideal, and the derived 
discrepancy score, at least insofar as the 
operations of the Index are concerned. The 


Table 4 


Correlations of Congruence Measures (z’) with 
Self Concept (SC), Self-Satisfaction (SS), Self- 
Ideal (SI), and Discrepancy 








Sc SS SI Discrepancy 
zw .007 .003 -.086 ~.092. 


aA discrepancy score is the difference between 
Self-Ideal and Self Concept. 








results are somewhat at odds with the lit 
erature and concluding general assertion 
that the better self-perceivers are also 
prone to say nicer things about themselves 
than are those having poor self-awareness 
(Combs & Snygg, 1960; Henry, 1958). 


Self-Understanding and Scholastic Apt+ 
tude. The discrepancies between T scores 
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Table 5 
Product-Moment Correlations Between Predictors and Criterion 

Scholastic Purdue Purdue Grade Point 

Aptitude English Math. Average 

Scholastic Aptitude .674** .504** .371** 
(N=104) (N=105) (N=87) 

Purdue English .296* .434** 
(N=110) (N=85) 

Purdue Math. .030 

(N=86) 


Grade Point Average 





*Significant at .01 level. 
**Significant at .001 level, 


on the PPS and SES summed nonalgebraic- 
ally for each subject on all 15 variables 
were used as measure of self-understand- 
ing. Two entrance tests—the School and 
College Ability Test (SCAT) or the Ameri- 
can Council of Education Psychological Ex- 
amination (ACE)—were used as measures of 
scholastic aptitude. Raw scores on either 
of the latter two tests were converted to T 
scores to make them directly comparable 
to the discrepancy measures. Similar data 
were not available on all subjects; approxi- 
mately half of the Ss had taken the ACE 
while the other half took the SCAT on 
entering the university. 

A product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cient and a correlation ratio, the regression 
of discrepancy scores on scholastic aptitude 
scores, were computed. The product-mo- 
ment correlation was —.019, and the cor- 
relation ratio was .149. Neither was signi- 
ficant. These results are unlike the positive 
and significant relationship found by Cros- 
by and Winsor (1941) in their study of in- 
telligence and the ability to estimate inter- 
est accurately. Such highly personalized 
characteristics as are purported to be meas- 
ured by the PPS apparently are not likely 
to be related to scholastic-type aptitudes. 


Self-Understanding and Academic 
Achievement. Predicted grade point aver- 
ages were obtained for Ss by a regression 
equation computed from their aptitude 
and achievement test scores and the first 
year grade point averages. Table 5, first of 
all, presents zero-order product-moment 
correlations between various predicters and 


the criterion grade point average. In this 
preliminary analysis, it can be noted that 
similar test data were available on ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the Ss, and, like- 
wise, it was possible to obtain only about . 
60 per cent of the grade point averages. 
As a change had recently been made 
in the entrance test battery, not all Ss had 
scores available on the Purdue English 
Placement Test (PEPT) and the Purdue 
Mathematics Training Test, tests of achieve- 
ment. Of some relevance is the .434 co- 
efficient between the PEPT and grade 
point averages. Apparently the PEPT ac- 
counted for nearly as much of the variance 
in a multiple correlation coefficient, which 
was .44, as did the PEPT and the scholastic 
aptitude tests together. 


Correlation ratios were also computed 
to determine more accurately the nature of 
the relationship. The only relationship 
found to deviate significantly from linearity 
was that between the Purdue Mathematics 
Test and grade point averages (McNemar, 
1955). - 

Since the PEPT and the scholastic apti- 
tude tests had a significantly linear cor- 
relation with grade point averages, these 
tests were used in a multiple regression 
equation to predict the expected academic 
performance of each S. Then the discrep- 
ancies between predicted and actual grade 
point averages were correlated with Ss’ 
total scores on the index of self-understand- 
ing. The product-moment coefficient was 
—.125, and the regression coefficient of dis- 
crepancy between grades on the index of 
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self-understanding (correlation ratio) was 
.299. Neither was accepted at the .05 level 
as significantly different from zero. This 
kind of behavioral effectiveness appears 
not to be a correlate of self-awareness. 


Discussion 

The positive and significant congruence 
indexes found in this study between esti- 
mated and measured personality variables 
now support the more general observation 
that Ss are not unreliable nor are they ac- 
curate estimators of their personal charac- 
teristics. As in the area of interest and 
values, the correlation coefficients and dif- 
ferences scores do not suggest that self- 
ratings can either substitute for or predict 
accurately measured scores on selected self- 
report variables. Individual differences 
were again found to be quite marked; some 
Ss estimated all variables quite accurately, 
some did better on certain variables than 
they did on others, while there were a few 
Ss who approached a complete reversal of 
scores. Perhaps the most significant re- 
search need in this area is now that of 
determining which index, estimated or 
measured, is the most useful for predicting 
behavior. That is to say, do Ss act more on 
the basis of their reported attitudes and 
beliefs about themselves, or are their be- 
haviors more closely in line with measured, 
presumably valid indexes? Self-theory as- 
serts that Ss behave in relation to the Self 
of which they are aware, either to protect 
it or to conceive of it in a more adequate 
fashion (Combs & Snygg, 1960). Whether 
self-ratings on well defined personal at- 
tributes sample adequately this Self is a 
matter for future research to decide. 


Group correlations are generally in ac- 
cord with those found in the area of inter- 
est and values, although tending to be 
somewhat lower. Nickels and Renzaglia 
(1958), for instance, suggest that a cor- 
relation coefficient of .50 between esti- 
mated and measured values is typical. 
Such a correlation seems also to be repre- 
sentative of the findings in the area of in- 
terests (Crosby and Winsor, 1941; Darley, 
1941; DiMichael, 1949). The slightly lower 
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median correlation, .348, found in estimat- © 
ing personality is consistent with theoreti- 


cal speculations. It is presumed that Ss 
are more defensive and cautious in report- 
ing on socially less-valued characteristics, 
and it is these tendencies on the part of Ss 
which Cronbach (1960) asserts is a basic 


reason for the indirect assessment of per- © 


sonality. 


The manner in which a particular S’s | 
estimated scores vary in relation to his ~ 


measured personal traits can obviously be 
characterized as variable and supportive 
of the general conclusions noted previous- 


ly. Furthermore, self-ratings and objective 


measures are seemingly based on different 


referents, as the comparison of means re- | 
veals. That is, the manner in which the | 


group overestimated and underestimated 
the PPS variables is quite similar to the 


hierarchy of socially desirable traits re- | 
ported by Edwards (1953). Table 2 clearly | 


points out that more positively valued traits 


as, for instance, Affiliation, Nurturance, | 
Change, and Intraception are consistently | 
overestimated, while such lesser valued | 
traits as Aggression, Abasement, and Suc- | 
corance are underestimated. This adher- | 


ence to social norms is probably a reason- 
able explanation for the greater variation 
in measured than in estimated traits. Like- 


wise, the ability of Ss to estimate the scales | 
of the PPS differentially may also be at- | 


tributed to social desirability. Those traits 
about which our society feels less strongly 
were estimated more accurately than those 


traits associated with more intense atti- | 


tudes. Control for social desirability in the 


self-estimated scale, if possible, would | 


have minimized the obvious bias. 


The possible correlates or “rewards” of 
this kind of self-understanding were in- 


vestigated from several perspectives, using | 


somewhat limited measures of the Self and 
of behavioral effectiveness. Correlations be- 
tween an index of congruence and _ the 
scales of the Index of Adjustment and 
Values were negligible. Contrary to self- 
theory, those who are fair predictors of 
their measured traits report no more fav- 
orable self conceptions, satisfactions, and 
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aspirations than vice versa. In addition, the 
correlational congruence index devised was 
in no way related to a discrepancy score 
between the Ideal-self and the Self concept 
scales, an index purported to be related 
to other adjustment criteria. It is not clear 
whether this finding is or is not consistent 
with that of Norrell and Grater (1960). 
They were able to demonstrate that aware- 
ness of one’s interests, measured by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, may be 
an aspect of self-awareness, as assessed by 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 

Certain methodological refinements 
might have revealed different results. For 
instance, Ss tended to use a preponderance 
of 4’s and 5’s (most favorable responses ) 
of the five-point response categories used 
in the Index of Adjustment and Values. No 
statistical method of selecting and weight- 
ing item response was employed either to 
minimize response set or to maximize in- 
ternal consistency. Renzaglia (1952) had 
previously demonstrated that weights as- 
signed by the reciprocal averages technique 
(Mosier, 1942) were often considerably 
different from the arbitrary weights used in 
the present study. 

Unlike Crosby and Winsor (1941), who 
found a significant relationship between 
intelligence and the ability to estimate in- 
terests accurately, no such relationship was 
found between scholastic aptitude and the 
ability to estimate personality characteris- 
tics accurately. 

The speculation that self-understanding 
permits Ss to make more effective use of 
their psychological resources was also not 
supported in this study. Serene (1953) 
presents data in which Ss mobilized more 
after having received counseling that was 
designed to enhance self-understanding, al- 
though Broedel and others (1960) did not 
find a corresponding change in academic 
performance of underachievers after the 
Ss had completed some 16 sessions of group 
counseling. Criticism might be levied at 
both the instruments and the data used in 
analysis of this portion of the study. For 
instance, since the multiple correlation be- 
tween the two predictors (scholastic apti- 
tude and the Purdue English Placemnt Test) 
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and grade point averages was only .44, 
predicted grade point averages could be 
only crude approximations of Ss’ likely per- 
formance. Future investigations should per- 
haps include more tests that significantly 
account for the variation in achievement 
and certainly an index of past school per- 
formance. 


Summary 


Through the use of the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule and a Self-Esti- 
mate Scale this study was able to demon- 
strate that Ss are able to do about as good a 
job of estimating their measured personality 
scores as has previously been demonstrated 
for interests and values. At the same time 
the evidence again clearly indicates that 
self-ratings and measured scores on the. 
same personal traits are neither inter- 
changeable nor an accurate predictor of 
the other. Some of the 152 Ss, college stu- 
dents, were able to estimate rather well 
while others did not, and individual differ- 
ences were quite marked. 

This study was unable to demonstrate, 
perhaps because of certain methodological 
weaknesses, that Ss with “good” self-un- 
derstanding were any different from their 
opposites with respect to measures on (a) 
the concept of Self, (b) scholastic aptitude, 
and (c) even on grade point averages. 
Some doubt was cast on theoretical asser- 
tions that self-understanding permits Ss to 
mobilize more readily their resources and/ 
or to regard themselves in a more positive 
fashion. 


Received January 31, 1961. 
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The Utilization of Creative Potential in Our Society 


Walter Gruen 
VA Hospital, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


The title of this paper was also the 
title of a symposium at the 1960 APA Con- 
vention in Chicago. My purpose here is 


to examine the reasons for scheduling such 


a discussion in the first place, and to report 
some of the conclusions emanating from 
the meeting. 

The question is raised with increasing 
insistence whether everyone in our society 


_ is living up to his own maximum potentials, 
- and one is apt to ask quickly: “Why not?”, 
_ if one encounters people who are some- 
' how found wanting. We even have ready- 
| made and sometimes quasi-scientific labels 
' for such people. The terms “underachiev- 
| es” in the schools and “beatniks” and 
” | “conformists” in the adult world attest to 
the increasing tendency to spotlight the 


offender and to advertise our concern with 
keeping everyone at top efficiency. 

There are three reasons why the con- 
cern is so much greater and more acute 
today. 

1, We are engaged in a critical examin- 
ation and reaffirmation of the basic demo- 
cratic ideal, the worth of the individual. 
The Bill of Rights has been interpreted 
as proclaiming the right of the individual 
to develop himself to the full extent of 
his capacity. Not only should he be free 
from adverse pressures and from counter- 
coercive forces, but he should be encour- 
aged at every step to fulfill this destiny. 

2. The second reason rests with the soul- 
searching into the mental health of the 
individual in our increasingly complex so- 
ciety. This concern has been partially in- 
fluenced by the social problems of our 
time, such as delinquency, mental illness, 
alcoholism, including changes in social 
organization brought about by urbaniza- 
tion, mechanization, increase in leisure 


time, the growing influence of the mass 
media of entertainment, and others. The 
concern has also been partially fanned 
by some of our social scientists and by 
the “social prophets” of our time. The 
latter especially have warned us of the 
handwriting on the wall, by depicting the 
“organization man,” the “marketing per- 
sonality,” the “suburban conformist,” the 
“apathy of the voter,” as setbacks in the 
development and in the progress of west- 
em man. 

8. The final reason is tied up with our 
not-so-peaceful rivalry with Russia. We 
are suddenly awakened to the possibility 
that Russian society and Russian education 
may utilize the existing talents of their 
population more effectively, while we may 
keep talent dormant or siphon it off into 
other less socially creative channels. I 
need not remind anyone that the philo- 
sophical and practical issues as to where 
we should go as a society of humans is 
involved in the third reason but also in 
the other two. 

Hence the concern with utilization of 
the creative potential rests on ethical con- 
siderations, on developmental theories 
about man, and on national objectives in 
a world where rival social systems compete 
strenuously for attention and for hegemony 
over the globe. ‘ 


A Definition of Creativity 


The very moment that anyone, including 
the writer, takes up an examination of 
creativity and its socio-cultural underpin- 
nings, it becomes necessary to define and 
limit the terms. Hence a creative act desig- 
nates the making of something new or 
different out of existing objects, the re- 
organization or reorientation of given ele- 
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ments, or the utilization of existing objects 
and ideas in a different way. The use of 
a round wooden block as a wheel, the 
combination of wood and wire for a mouse 
trap, the discovery of a new principle for 
the organization of colors into a pattern 
pleasing to a number of others, are all 
examples. However, the creative act need 
not be defined by popular acclaim, nor 
by the label of greatness tagged on by a 
large number of people. The person with 
limited abilities and below average intel- 
ligence is “creative,” if he utilizes his na- 
tive and acquired skills to bring about a 
reorganization of words and symbols. The 
creative act is thereby distinguished from 
the habitual reaction to given elements and 
objects; and the latter reaction is usually 
known as adaptation or adjustment. 

The creative act may further be a dis- 
covery of a relationship that is already 
known to others, but new to the individual. 
The discoveries of children and of cultur- 
ally or socially more isolated individuals 
are often expressed by an object or an idea 
which is new in the life space of the 
person, even if it is already known to 
adults or to other cultural groups. 


Of course, the dividing line between 
creativity and habitual behavior is not easy 
to make. When is the constantly chang- 
ing pattern of words in ordinary speech 
just adaptation and when does it become 
a poem or an essay? While disclaiming 
above the judgment of many others about 
the creative value of an act in the popular 
sense, we have to bring a consensus of 
some people back into play at this point. 
Just as some philosophers remind us that 
statements about truth must be statements 
of probability depending on some con- 
sensus of relevant individuals, the judg- 
ment of creative behavior must in the 
final analysis rest with a consensus or with 
a judgment. 

The creative act can be defined by a 
consensus of experts or by a jury of trained 
peers. While we must reject the acclaim 
by even a majority as a criterion, we are 
not taking refuge into scientific double-talk 


vice. The experts would look into the ante. 


cedents in a given person’s training and) 
experience and judge an act as creative) 
on the basis of past accomplishments and} 
its different use of given elements of} 


experience. 
The Person and the State 


Most of us make the implicit assumption | 
that everyone in a democracy should be} 


able to utilize all of his potentials fo 


creative purposes for his own and society} 


good. This assumption is a value judgment 
and is one of the very cornerstones of ou 
western choice of social organization. We 


do not pay only lip service to it, but we} 
make many provisions for it and encourage} 
it with many different institutions. Scholar.) 
ships, endowments, grants-in-aid, self-de| 
velopment courses and workshops, are allf 


relevant examples. 


When we introduce national concern for} 


creativity and also remember our third 


reason for concern, namely world compe} 
tition of social systems for the attention} 
of man, we are talking about a different} 


meaning of the term. It is then defined 
as the development of talent for the pro- 
duction of new ventures in the fields of 
art and science for the advancement of 
society, and changes are hopefully evalu- 
ated as progress. It is worthwhile to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the two meaning 
of creativity, because our first and primary 
focus here is taken to be a stage in the 
development of a person and may not 
necessarily be related to the greatness of 
a society. We should therefore distinguish 
the concern for developing “inner” creativ- 
ity as a target of the ethical principle 
of a democracy which wants man to de 
velop to his fullest measure from the cor 
cern for developing “popular” creativity 
for the sake of social progress and world 
competition. Of course a good case cat 
and has been made that the full develop- 


ment of inner creative potential is the} 


necessary prerequisite of a rich harvest 
of useful ideas for the advance of society. 


when we propose the reliable judgment of 3 


more than one person as a measuring de! 
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The Four Papers 
Pepinsky and Productive Nonconformity 


The contributions of the four papers in 
the symposium perhaps shed some new 
light on the development of creativity. 
Pepinsky (1960) is concerned with it by 
contrasting nonconformity with conformity. 
She examines some of the conditions under 
which creativity emerges in contrast to 
those conditions where it is inhibited. She 
attempts a definition of nonconformity in- 
volving both statistical and psychological 
criteria by distinguishing a creative from 
a habitual act. She distinguishes productive 
nonconformity as behavior contributing to 
task accomplishment of a group or of a 
society or of an individual, and shows 
how it differs from mere conformity to 
another set of values. She accomplishes 
this by contrasting it clearly with nonpro- 
ductive nonconformity of—for instance— 
the persistent rebel. Her points are illus- 
trated by finding different antecedents for 
each type of nonconformity in three dif- 
ferent settings, where she carefully studied 
the people and the environment. The ante- 
cedents are not merely concerned with 
personality attributes, but also with social 
conditions which allow productive noncon- 
formity as behavior to emerge. 


She asks an important question which 
she wisely does not answer, and which we 
can pass on to the reader to ponder. She 
mentioned that we have studied people 
in extreme social disorganization and 
trained them to cope with it from what 
we have learned. However we do not train 
people to cope with the extreme social 
organization which she found to be a pre- 
disposing social milieu factor for conform- 
ity and which also has been found to be 
prevalent in many urbanized and highly 
routinized sections of our western world. 
The question arises here whether we can 
train people to cope with such conditions 
without killing their potential for pro- 
ductive nonconformity and their desire to 
change the social conditions toward a more 
fertile climate. One of the important is- 
sues implied in her paper concerns the 
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nature and locale of such a training 
program. 

Another very important point of issue 
concerns our and Pepinsky’s implication 
that productive nonconformity is an im- 
portant prerequisite for the health and 
progress for human society. If we equate 
productive nonconformity with certain as- 
pects of Maslow’s self-actualization and 
Erikson’s generativity, we find that in such 
theories creative behavior becomes an im- 
portant criterion of the mental health of 
the individual and constitutes the apex of 
human development. Fromm and others 
have felt that the accumulation of healthy 
individuals in these terms insures a healthy 
society. The fact that the questions have 
been answered in the affirmative by cer- 
tain thinkers and scientists still does not - 
put an end to speculation. The answer, 
as Smith (1961) and others have pointed 
out, may well depend in the final analysis 
on one’s own goals and values so that we 
are faced with the need for a consensus, 
which we raised in the process of justifying 
a definition. 


Fiedler and the Group Climate 


Fiedler (1960) investigates some of the 
social conditions under which members of 
a discussion group become more creative. 
While antecedents in both inner man and 
in his social organization with others were 
investigated by Pepinsky, Fiedler concen- 
trated on structural antecedents of group 
productivity under carefully measured con- 
ditions. He concentrated on the variables 
of formality of leadership, homogeneity of 
group composition, and psychological dis- 
tance of leaders from members. Starting 
from the same definition of creativity as 
we have used, he devised a task for group 
creative action of very high reliability. His 
findings suggest that creative group action 
may require different group structure than 
those found beneficial in task-oriented 
groups. His paper represents a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of group structure 
and group practices, especially in the light 
of some of the wild claims for greater 
group creativity that are made by the in- 
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ventors of new gimmicks in group discus- 
sion techniques. 

It also suggests strongly that a group 
climate that is task and efficiency oriented 
may breed social conditions which inhibit 
creative behavior. We can see all kinds 
of implications here for work groups, re- 
search teams and even educational settings, 
where choices about individual creativity 
versus getting something accomplished are 
involved. Since two of the papers have 
studied and identified some of the ante- 
cedents for creativity, we can ask whether 
we now have a recipe for unfolding the 
creative behavior in a large number of 
individuals. A catalogue of these findings 
suggests creativity and the unfolding of 
potentials in an individual if we provide 
a family structure which contains inde- 
pendence-training and lack of conflict 
between members, the experience of un- 
popularity with the social leaders and with 
the majority of teachers while the child 
is in school, securing a sponsor for him 
outside his family and circle of friends. 
We must allow for diversity of expression 
in the groups he will enter as an adoles- 
cent and as an adult, but the groups them- 
selves should be homogeneous in composi- 
tion. I suspect that the problem is less 
simple, especially in view of the discussion 
by Bronfenbrenner (1960), who investi- 
gated the effects of parental discipline, 
social class, sex of child, dominance of 
father or mother, and social setting of 
father’s job on initiative and independence 
in the child. Nevertheless the recipe com- 
ing from the symposium sounds like an 
intriguing hypothesis for a future action 
research study. 

The prescriptions suggested by our re- 
search studies are too simple precisely 
because they leave out a consideration of 
the values already encountered in trying 
to arrive at a definition. What is a good 
society for human beings and what is a 
productive and creative individual are two 
important value questions which must be 
decided before we can answer on more 
empirical grounds which of several train- 
ing methods are more effective. 





Walter Gruen 


Gruen and Attitudes toward Creativity 


Gruen’s (1960) study addressed itself to 
values by probing for attitudes toward 
creativity as defined here. It was found 
that preferences for unfolding of poten- 
tials and for creative activity are gratify- 
ingly very wide-spread in a sample of 
upper-middle class adults. The findings 
here tie in with Riesman’s (1960) observa- 
tion that there are a good many private 
Utopias among contemporary Americans 
but no public movement or program for 
a better world. That is, people have visions 
among themselves and within their family 
and friendship circles, but on the national 
and public scene there seems to be a void. 
Similarly, Gruen’s adults professed both 
private feelings of inspiration and appli- 
cation on one questionnaire but adhered 
on another to publicly proclaimed values 
of upward mobility for higher status, of 
emotional control and of devitalization in 
some areas of living. 


One wonders how such findings contrast | 


with some of the conclusions drawn by 
Gurin, Veroff, & Feld in Americans View 
Their Mental Health (1960). In this recent 
study many respondents seemed to function 
with little zest and joy, but stressed effort- 
lessness and comfort as goals. 


Drews on Creativity in the Schools 
Drews’ (1960) study showed that intel- 


lectual and creative activity is de-empha- | 


sized in the public schools. The alternate 
preference for status and popularity has 
often been identified as components of 
the accepted official “American core cul- 
ture,” which the second of Gruen’s ques- 
tionnaires attempted to measure. It has 
also been mentioned by some as a pos- 
sible inhibitor of the creativity we are 
investigating here. The question therefore 
arises whether the social atmosphere in 
the schools described by Drews is corre- 
lated with lack of creativity later on in 
the lives of the children as adults. Since 
we find both informally and by our re- 


searches a good number of creative adults f 
in our society, we may wonder if they f 


went through the same schooling and so- 
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cial climate so eloquently described by 


' Drews and emerged despite it, or whether 
their schooling was different in the past. 


There is encouraging evidence that dor- 


observers how much stimulation this pro- 
gram produces and how much unfolding 
goes on in the “students” as they read 


' and study various ideas and sources. 


Conclusions 
Evident in the four papers is our tenden- 
cy to study the emergence and the nature 
of creative behavior in so-called elite 
groups. In these groups our findings are 


_ somewhat encouraging of favorable results 
' but we still have not investigated creativity 
' in lower class groups. I suspect that our 
' concentration “above the belt” represents 
» an implicit acceptance of the doctrine of 
natural selection. It does not answer the 
question whether or not the development 
and use of creativity in lower class groups 
is also a criterion for a healthy society, 
_ or for a healthy climate in which man can 
' develop. Just as Terman’s gifted children 


did not all become creative adults, it may 
be just as reasonable to assume that the 
ungifted or the unprivileged children will 


not always remain unproductive. However, 


someone should find out if this is so. 
Obviously we need to know a lot more. 
We have not decided whether creativity is 
the ultimate pinnacle of development of all 
men, as postulated by some of our cross- 
cultural theories of personality, or is a 
typical American ideal and not exportable 
as a goal for man in other societies. Un- 
doubtedly we are committed to a search 
for the factors that will facilitate or im- 


pede our western type of creativity. We 
have also become detectives searching for 
the forces in our society that will guaran- 
tee the use of all the human and psychic 
resources contained therein. This issue was 
not raised fifty years ago. A complex so- 
ciety and the peculiar requirements of 
increased interdependence in the urban- 
ized life of today and in the One World 
of the future have molded this issue into 
a new frontier. We are increasingly exam- 
ining our values, our institutions, our train- 
ing and personality shaping techniques for 
this purpose. We also compare ourselves 
with other contemporary cultures to see 
how they may have solved the common 
human problems. Whatever our findings, 
we are now convinced that it is later than 
we think. 


Received September 20, 1960. 
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Research Frontier 
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An Integrated Research Attack on Academic Motivation 


Students of human behavior probably 
spend more time developing motivational 
frameworks than with any other profes- 
sional speculation. Articles and textbooks 
flow like an endless river from this frenzy 
of activity with an amazing tangle of opera- 
tional definitions as an understructure. It 
would be too simple to conclude that all of 
the problems of the field of motivation 
can be narrowed to an operational defini- 
tion; it is not too far from reality, however, 
to conclude that a major share of the error 
variance is snagged by this complex of 
definitions. The dream of the field has been 
to find an acceptable operational definition 
that lends itself to reliable as well as valid 
measurement. A Michigan State group led 
by the writer has developed an objective 
theory based on a motivational instrument 
that at least is reliable. The test of this 
device will come in the acceptability of the 
operational definitions embodied in the in- 
strument and in the utility and soundness 
of the underlying theory. 

When the writer, Payne and Thorpe 
originally conceived of the project, several 
limits were set on the end product. They 
wanted: (a) a measure of academic motiva- 
tion (b) an interpretable instrument (thus 
the need for theory), (c) an easily ad- 
ministered and scored instrument, (d) a 
device with theory fruitfulness that would 
permit exploration of the motivational 
complex, and (e) an objective measure 
screened through external validating 
groups. On this basis a research design con- 
taining these objectives received the sup- 
port of a grant from the U. S. Office of 
Education (Project No. 846). 


1The guest editor for this issue is William W. 
Farquhar whose series of researches at Michigan 
State University show great promise. 





Outline of the Research 


The major research effort involved six 


general steps (more detailed information 


can be secured from the final report to the | 


U. S. Office of Education which is cur- 
rently being compiled). 

1. Theory was developed at two levels 
(assuming focusing, predictive, and integra. 


tive levels). At Level One (focusing), past | 
studies were gleaned to pin-point concepts | 
for testing null hypotheses. More desirable | 
would have been one-tailed tests; neither | 
past findings nor current theory appeared | 
to permit such luxury. Level One Theory | 
was used particularly in attempting to re-| 
late personality structure to academic mo-| 
unpublished _ paper,| 
APGA-1961, has reviewed the studies re-| 
lating personality characteristics to aca-| 
demic achievement and seven appeared to} 
summarize most of the findings—academic | 
anxiety, self value, authority relations, in-| 
terpersonal relationships, independence-de- | 

value 


tivation. (Taylor, 


pendence conflict, activity patterns, and 
goal orientation.) At Level Two Theory, 


(predictive) McClelland’s n-ach three fac} 3. 
- and | 


tors were bipolarized and extended by the 
Michigan group to predict extremes in 
academic motivation; i.e., need for (a) 
long-term vs. short-term involvement; (b) 
unique vs. common accomplishment; and 
(c) competing with a maximal vs. a mini- 
mal standard of excellence. 


2. Six scales were developed. Two did} 
not hold up after cross-validation, one that 


was designed to measure preferences for 
certain type teachers and the other to meas- 
ure child rearing practices related to high- 
low motivation. 

Using Level One Theory (focusing), two 
scales were developed. The Word Rating 
List (WRL), was constructed to measure 
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Research Frontier 


‘ academic self concept of students (Payne, 


dissertation, 1961). Descriptive words and 
phrases screened from the literature of 
discrepant achievement and motivation 
constitute the items of this device. Students 
were asked to rate themselves on a four- 
point scale (never, sometimes, usually, al- 
ways) as they thought their teachers would 
in describing them as students. 


The Human Trait Inventory (HTI), 
(Taylor, dissertation in process), consists 
of items from other personality scales 
adapted for high school students. Students 
were asked to rate themselves on the same 
four-point scale as above. 

At Level Two Theory (predictive), two 
other scales were constructed. For these 
scales direction of response was predicted 
for each item for the criterion groups (one- 
tailed test). The Generalized Situational 
Choice Inventory (GSCI) was designed to 
tap student preference for various situa- 
tions implying motivation (Thorpe, dis- 
sertation, 1961). Forced-choice items were 
presented to the student asking for his 
preferences. The two choices were logical- 
ly related to one end of the bipolarized Mc- 
Clelland theory. The Preferred Job Char- 
acteristics Scale (PJCS), consisted of items 
describing future job aspirations and 
values. These, also, were forced-choice 
items logically related to the bipolar theory. 

3. External criterion groups of under 
and overachievers were selected on the 
assumption that they represented extremes 
in academic motivation. Overachievers 
were defined as those falling at least one 
standard error of estimate above the regres- 
sion line prediction of achievement. Similar- 
ly underachievers were designated as those 
falling at least one standard error of esti- 
mate below the regression line. The writer 
and Payne classified the techniques of 
selecting over and underachievers into four 
broad groupings. They found little over- 


lap in the ability of the various techniques 


to selecting similar individuals when tested 
on a single referrent sample. (Unpublished 
paper, APGA, 1961.) 

4. All instuments were administered to 
4200 students distributed in nine Michigan 
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cities chosen to represent extremes in socio- 
economic class. Approximately 85 students 
were identified for each of eight categories; 
i.e., male, female, underachiever, over- 
achiever, validation and cross-validation. 

5. Only items which held after cross- 
validation (chi square .10 level) were re- 
tained in the final battery. Factor or multi- 
ple socialgram analyses were performed on 
the significant items. 

6. An F-type validity key (Thweatt, 
dissertation, 1961) was developed for the 
total sample. 

The final instrument—the M-scales—con- 
sists of 139 male and 136 female items. 
The reliability estimates range from .60 to 
.93 for the various scales calculated on 
major and subgroups. The total scale re- 
liability estimate was .94 for males and - 
.93 for females. The grade-point average 
criterion reliability estimates were .75 for 
males and .80 for females. The validity 
estimate of M-scales against grades was 
.56 for males and .40 for females. 

Some Findings in Brief 

Our team has uncovered several things 
which are of general interest. It appears 
that the three factor bipolar theory is too 
simple to explain the academic motivational 
complex. Particularly is this observation 
true for males. For females the theory func- 
tions relatively well, but at least six fac- 
tors contribute to the structure. The find- 
ing does not agree with past observations 
in the field. As anticipated, the relationship 
between socio-economic class and motiva- 
tion is positive (for males .38, for females 
.25). Inspection of the SEC data indicates 
a somewhat curvilinear relationship (Mc- 
Donald, dissertation in process). The mid- 
dle class group contributes more over- or 
underachievers than either of the extremes. 
Interesting speculation can be made about 
the student’s identity with the middle class 
values of the school. 

Thweat checked the effect on validity 
coefficients of removing individuals who 
scored high on an F key which he devel- 
oped for the M-scales. For his sample, he 
found that the validity coefficient increased 
if he removed females who pile up a high 
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score of rare responses. For males, the F- 
key had little success in identifying those 
who faked. 

Joseph (dissertation, 1961) conducted 
depth interviews with ten males who were 
the most pronounced under and overachiev- 
ers in three schools. As expected, he found 
some support of and some questioning of 
the basic theory. Primarily, he was attempt- 
ing to isolate new variables for use in 
future studies. Bonnel (dissertation in proc- 
ess) is replicating Joseph’s study on fe- 
males. 

Guthrie built his own theory of motiva- 
tion which was a hybrid of self-economy 
and self-concept tenets. He put all of his 
eggs in the achievement basket assuming 
this accounted for the range in motivation 
more than the aptitude-achievement com- 
bination. He used earlier data from the 
writer to test his theory with some fairly 
positive results. The major variance was ac- 
counted for by high overachieving students. 
Further validations will be necessary before 
the total impact of Guthrie’s approach can 
be evaluated. 


The Future of This Research 

With this break-through in instrumenta- 
tion, possibilities for many new research 
explorations are opened. Cross-cultural 
studies are planned. One with Dieppa of 
Puerto Rico and Berrientos of Guatemala 
is under way, supported by a Ford grant. 
These latter two research workers are cur- 
rently translating the M-scale theory and 
factors into Spanish. Green is designing a 
study of Negro motivations. His pilot analy- 
sis indicates some marked differences be- 


William W. Farquhar 





a 1 
Val 
tween Negro and Caucasian motivation, | 
Ultimately, the goal is to replicate the mo. | 
tivation project in a number of cultures. By | 
so doing, the factors unique to each cul. | 
ture and common among cultures may be 
isolated. 

Anderson, in his doctoral work, is using 
the M-scales as an independent variable in 
assessing the relationship between levels} 
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a reading improvement course. Sterling is} dividu 
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Ziller’s report (1957a) supported a theory of 


» vocational choice based upon a model of in- 
| dividual decision-making response under condi- 
partial | 
ng the 
iber of | 


tions of uncertainty and risk. He suggested that 
his study should be cross-validated and enlarged 
to also include female students. 

A similar but not directly comparable study was 
recently conducted at the University of North 
Dakota. From an introductory psychology class, 
979 students (163 females and 116 males) were 
' administered an instrument designed to measure 
' utility for risk. The administration of the instru- 
ment and the instrument itself were patterned 
" after the type used and developed by Ziller (1957a, 
' 1957b) in which the measure of utility for risk 
_ was the ratio of the number of items on which the 
' subjects hazarded guesses to the number of items 
' not known by the subjects. 

After an arcsine transformation was applied to 
) the risk scores, a two-way analysis of variance 
» test was accomplished in which the variables of 
' sex and year in college (freshman through senior) 
were examined regarding their possible relation- 
» ships to utility for risk. The obtained F’s for sex, 
year in college and interaction were all less than 
| unity. It appeared that utility for risk was not dif- 
ferentiated by sex membership or by college year. 

The personnel files of the 145 freshman stu- 
‘dents involved in this study were examined, and 
_ the vocational choice for each was obtained from 
‘the university admission form, which these stu- 
dents had completed 6 to 9 months before. When 
‘these vocational choice data were analyzed, 28 
categories evolved. Due to the small number of 
_ subjects in many of these choice categories, many 
‘of these choice categories were excluded from 
-the analysis. Another analysis of variance test 
was done and the results were only significant 
» at the .20 level. With six choice groups analyzed, 
students who selected physical education showed 
the highest risk proclivity while the students who 
‘selected education (unspecified) had the lowest 
index of risk preference. 

As stated before, this investigation cannot be 
‘directly compared to that done by Ziller (1957a) 


' 1An extended report of this study may be ob- 
tained without charge from LeRoy A. Stone, De- 
‘partment of Psychology, University of North 
‘Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 





The Relationship of Utility for Risk to College 


Year, Sex, and Vocational Choice 


LeRoy A. Stone’ 
University of North Dakota 


because of several major differences. One of these 
differences is the fact that different instruments 
were used. Ziller used a 20-item test which was 
related to ROTC course work. In the present 
study, the risk index test was composed of 15 
items related to psychology course work. Ziller 
used only male sophomore students as contrasted 
with both males and females ranging from the 
freshman to senior year in this study. However, 
it should be remembered that no significant dif- 
ferences were found regarding sex and year in 


- college variables. Another difference between these 


two investigations is that Ziller obtained his in- — 
formation pertaining to vocational choice from his 
subjects after they had completed the utility for 
risk test; in the present investigation, the voca- 
tional choice selections were made 6 to 9 months 
earlier. 

Even with these limitations, some comparison 
of results can be made. The direction of results 
was similar for the two studies; however, the 
magnitude of Ziller’s results was not reproduced in 
this study. Seemingly, there is a very small dif- 
ference in utility for risk, as measured by this 
technique, between groups of students who have 
stated differential vocational choices. The practical 
usage of measures of utility for risk, regarding 
vocational choice, appears to be limited because 
of the large amount of within-group variance. 
Ziller’s (1957a) mean variance for within groups 
(585.56) is quite consistent with the estimate 
(484.0) found in the present investigation. 

Vocational choice may be a decision-making 
situation in which risk plays a role, but it does 
seem that individual risk-taking tendencies are 
relatively unimportant regarding vocational choice. 
In fact, as far as prediction of vocational choice 
is concerned, it appears that utility for risk ac- 
counts only for a very small amount of the 
variability of these choices. 
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Passivity of Personality and Role Concepts 
in Vocational Choice 


Glenn E. Whitlock 
Los Angeles 


This study examines the relationship between 
the self concept and the vocational choice of 
Protestant ministers and includes the distinction 
between “active” and “passive” persons. Ginz- 
berg, et al. (1951) suggested that individuals 
approach vocational decisions in one of two basic 
ways. There are some who approach their voca- 
tional choice by “actively” seeking the best 
answer, and others who seem to reach their 
decision largely by a “passive” response to various 
influences. “The active person seeks a deeper 
understanding of the essential elements in his 
own personality—interests, capacities, and values 
—to which he desires to give expression in his 
occupational choice. The passive individual acts 
as if he assumed the occupational choice either 
would be made for him by someone else or 
would be the more or less inevitable outcome 
of current experiences and exposures” (Ginzberg, 
1951, pp. 210-211). 


Problem 


This exploratory investigation studies the re- 
lationship between ratings of passivity of person- 
ality and the role and self concepts that are 
revealed in responses to items on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. In connection with 
the second factor it is proposed (a) that the 
more “active” individuals will score higher on 
the Occupational Level (OL) scale, and (b) that 
the more “active” persons will score higher on 
the Ministry scale. 


Method 


The pilot sample consisted of 25 male subjects 
who had been endorsed by churches as candi- 
dates for the ministry in a particular Protestant 
denomination. The subjects were either in college 
at the time or were recent graduates. The age 
span was from 18 to 28, with a mean of 21.8. 
The geographical area was limited to southern 
California, but represents varied backgrounds and 
types of home and church environments. The 
population was limited to subjects of Caucasian 
racial and cultural backgrounds. The population 
was “normal,” to the degree that the subjects 
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Measures of Passivity : phe 
In order to test the degree of activity of each} ratings 
of the subjects, three measures were utilized. [| to be 
1. A clinical rating of activity was made fof and pl 
lowing an interview which was a semistructured| fluent; 
depth interview. The counselor encouraged th} having 
subjects to talk freely about themselves. The em| Passive 
phasis was placed upon attitudes and values rathe| | inhibite 
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was made which attempted to measure the de 
gree of activity or passivity which the subjei| and as 
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decisions. The numerical statement of the ratin{ 
was based upon the following criteria: (a) thi) 
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sense of objectivity in the understanding of self” because. 
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ject expressed in his response to experiences any 
events which affected his life. : 

A test of the reliability of the clinical rating) 
of passivity of personality was made by having 


subjects included in this research. The rank ord 
correlation coefficient between the two clinic 
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ratings of the passivity of personality was .900, 
which exceeds the .05 level of significance. 

2. A Sentence Completion Test (Form F) was 
also used as the basis of a rating on the degree 
of passivity. The test was rated on the degree 
of activity or passivity evident in the responses 
of the subject. Each response was rated on a 
six-point scale. The criteria for the rating were: 
(a) the active or passive nature of the response; 
(b) the active or passive nature of the response 
to forces or events external to the self; (c) the 

jiatric & hostility or lack of it in the response; (d) the 
ection off egocentric or outgoing nature of the response; 
toer Wan and (e) the cefensiveness or openness of the re- 
sponse. Following the scoring of each item, the 
, subi total of all the ratings was divided by the num- 
zh rating ber of items rated, and a numerical score 
id a loy determined. f . 
. ee There is a rank order correlation coefficient 
rom hid of .845 between the counselor’s clinical rating 
The rantie and the Sentence Completion Test. This correla- 
+ deriveift tm exceeds the .01 level of significance. 
legree gf} 3. The Dominance (Do) scale of the California 
ne Strong) Psychological Inventory (Gough, 1957) was also 
used as a measure of the degree of passivity 
' of the subjects. This test yields a numerical score 
which can be correlated with the scores or 
y of eact} ratings of other tests. The active person tended 
lized. | to be seen as “aggressive, confident, persistent, 
made fo) and planful; as being persuasive and verbally 
structured ‘fluent; as self-reliant and independent; and as 
raged th having leadership potential and initiative.” The 
~The em Passive person tended to be seen as “retiring, 
ues rathe| | inhibited, commonplace, indifferent, silent and 
ical rating} unassuming; as being slow in thought and action; 
e the del 3s avoiding of situations of tension and decision; 
Me subjed} and as lacking in self confidence” (Gough, 1957, 
oices ani P- 12). 
> a Results 
1 was dy} The nonparametric rank difference coefficient 
>; (b) tht of correlation was the statistic used in this study 
ng of sé } because, in addition to being an exploratory 
tude willl device, it requires only an ordinal scale of meas- 
in partic) urement (Siegel, 1956). 
1001, wor}, The hypothesis relating the degree of activity 
which th} manifested in the personality organization to the 
yblems; (2 » high OL scores was supported by the clinical 
h the sud} rating and by the Do scale. The correlations 


{showed that the more active the subject, the 
_— he scored on the OL scale. The subjects 


. having, efficients: .452 with the clinical ratings, .249 with 
Jent rating the Sentence Completion Test, .457 with the Do 
ng the 2p scale. The correlation coefficients of .452 and 
rank ordef) 457, respectively, exceed the .05 level of signifi- 
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The hypothesis relating the personality measures 

to the scores on the Ministry scale was rejected. 
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The correlations showed that the more active the 
person the lower he scored on the Ministry scale. 
The subjects showed the following rank-order 
correlation coefficients: —.231 with the clinical 
ratings, —.350 with the Sentence Completion 
Test, —.368 with the Do scale. The negative 
correlation coefficients of —.3850 and —.368 both 
exceed the .05 level of significance. These results 
refute hypothesis (b) and suggest that the more 
active the person, the lower he will score on 
the Ministry scale. 


Discussion 


1. The significant positive correlation between 
the active personality and the higher scores on 
the OL scale seem to be supported by the 
nature of the scale itself. In his formulation 
of the scale, Strong (1943) had indicated that 
it measured the degree to which the subject’s 
background had prepared him for leadership in 
his profession and in the community. Although 
this definition may be too ambitious, one study 
indicates that the “scale does distinguish student 
groups accepting or rejecting the interests char- 
acteristic of those in families of occupations at 
widely separate points on the income scale” 
(Darley and Hagenah, 1955, p. 115). Since all 
the subjects of this study were candidates for 
the ministry, their rank order on this scale would 
give some indication of their level of aspiration 
within the ministry. 

In addition, these results seem consistent with 
the conclusions of Kendall (1947) that, if used 
with caution, the OL scores at the extremes of 
the distribution should be helpful in, making 
judgments regarding individual chances for 
scholastic success. Since, by definition, the active 
person demonstrates greater persistence in goal 
achievement, it is likely that he will also show 
persistence in achieving his scholastic goal. 


2. The negative correlations between the ac- 
tive personality and the high scores on the Min- 
istry scale suggest that the passive person tends 
to score higher on the Ministry scale. Since the 
test was used as an evaluative instrument for 
these subjects, it is possible that passive subjects 
tended to check the “socially acceptable” items. 

The popular conception of the ministry as a 
vocation is related to the image of the “pulpit 
ministry” which involves a particular type of 
occupational role. A passive individual may tend 
to be easily influenced by a role concept which 
involves a particular idealized self image. The 
idealized image is what the subject believes him- 
self to be. It is an unconscious phenomenon, 
but it represents the attempt of the person at 
solving his conflict between what he is and 
what he wants to be. As long as his idealized 
image remains real to him, “he can feel significant, 
superior, and harmonious, in spite of the illusory 
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nature of those feelings” (Horney, 1945, p. 109). 
Such a person is dependent upon the approval 
and admiration of others to reassure him. The 
possibility of this factor as an explanation for 
the negative correlation needs to be studied by 
future research. 


Limitations 


The sample was of limited size and restricted 
geographically, and denominationally. The method, 
however, may be used with any grouping of 
ministerial students. 

Since the rank difference coefficient of corre- 
lation statistic was used, there was a loss of 
accuracy in translating scores into ranks. It should 
also be pointed out that the ratings of the 
degree of passivity of personality in the Sentence 
Completion Test were made by a single examiner. 


Summary 


This was a study of the relationship between 
passivity of personality and the role and self 
concepts demonstrated in the choices of items on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. It was postu- 
lated that some individuals tend to approach 
their vocational choices by actively seeking the 
best answers while others seem to reach their 
decisions largely by passive responses to internal 
and external influences. 

The results indicated support for the hypoth- 
esis that the more active the subject, the higher 
he will score on the OL scale of the SVIB. The 
results suggested, on the other hand, that the 
more passive person scores higher on the Min- 
istry scale. The correlations must be interpreted 
cautiously in view of the limitations indicated. 
Additional research is suggested on the leads 
provided by the results of this exploratory study. 
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To the Editor: 
I found the winter issue of the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology one of the most stimulating 


and informative of all those published. Th} 


papers present a very healthy picture of the pr. 
fession and science of counseling psychology. 

I also found. your editorial stimulating but in. 
sofar as I disagree with it, I thought I ought 
to express my opinion. 

I recognize that you attempt to deny responsi. 


bility for what you say by labeling your act off 


dichotomizing as a vice but nevertheless, you tend 
to perpetuate a fallacy to which I find many per 
sons subscribe. 

Some counselors are sensitive, socially per. 
ceptive, and achieve good counseling relation. 
ships. Some counselors are objective, rational, and 
do research. The fallacy you help perpetuate 


assumes a negative correlation between these two 


characteristics. I know of no research that sup. 
ports your opinion and I know of none that sup. 
ports mine. But my own experience and observa 
tions, reviewed with many other counselors, sug. 
gest that there is a positive correlation, and per 
haps a very high positive correlation betwee 
these two characteristics. Perhaps it would be nice 
if the rule of compensation prevailed here, but | 


am afraid it does not. I am afraid that many per} 


sons have attempted to be kind and when they 
find a counselor who is not “rational” they tend 
to classify him as socially perceptive. 


Frequently I have thought of counselors as soft 


hearted and hard-hearted and soft-headed and 
hard-headed. Being soft-headed does not neces: 
sarily make one soft-hearted, and many counselon 
who feel inferior because they are not doing re 
search also should feel inferior because they ar 
not doing a good job of counseling. 

You say that your generalizations are “too pat’ 
and I am sure that mine are made too quickly 
Nevertheless, I do believe that we both can name 
many sensitive, intuitive counselors who win re 
spect through their intellectual and research ac 
tivities. Contrawise, it would be very difficult to 
find very many sensitive, intuitive counselors who 
have demonstrated their counseling proficiency 
and who have not won respect because of thei 


ideas and logic. Let us have hard-headed, soft f 


hearted counselors and let us make sure that the 

soft-hearted counselor also is not soft-headed. 
Ralph F. Berdie 
University of Minnesoti 


To the Editor: 


Lewis and MacKinney (Counselor vs. Statistical ¢j 


Predictions of Job Satisfaction in Engineering, 
this Journal, 1961, 8, 224-230) used as one statis 
tical predictor of job satisfaction “father’s occv- 
pation, coded by DOT first digit.” They obtained 
significant correlations for both their subsamples, 
—.27 and —.34. 

Their letter to the editor (this Journal, 1961, 8 
370), in response to Brayfield’s comment on theit 
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article attempts to clarify the nature of these 
negative correlations. They note that “the higher 
level occupations were assigned a lower number 
and vice versa. Consequently, the negative cor- 
relations mean that the subjects with fathers in 


' high-level jobs were more satisfied as engineers 


than were subjects with fathers in low-level jobs.” 

Without further clarification of how the DOT 
digits were used, one is left with the uncomfort- 
able feeling that the digits 0 through 9 may have 
been taken as representing a true hierarchy of 
occupational levels. Whether or not the cited 
study committed this error, the possibility of its 
commission in other studies seems to warrant a 
word of warning. 

Whatever the basis for judging occupational 
level (e.g., earnings, prestige, education, ability), 
a hasty glance at the DOT classification struc- 
ture might make it appear that occupational level 
has a straight-line relationship with the DOT first 
digit: 


0 Professional and managerial 

1 Clerical and sales (typist, etc.) 

2 Service (policeman, etc.) 

8 Agricultural, fishery, forestry (farm- 


er, gardener, etc.) 


4and 5 Skilled (tailor 4, baker 4, plumber 5, 
etc.) 

6 and 7 Semiskilled (sewing-machine opera- 
tor 6, speedometer repairman 7, etc.) 

8 and 9 Unskilled (hopper filler 8, ditch dig- 


ger 9, etc.) 


A second glance makes clear that the DOT 
classifications is not hierarchical. A typist (Digit 
1) is not at a higher occupational level than a 
policeman 2; a porter 2 is not higher than a 
famer 3; and a gardener 3 is not higher than 
atailor 4. Nor is a baker 4 higher than a plumber 
5, a sewing-machine operator 6 higher than a 
speedometer repairman 7, or a hopper filler 8 
higher than a ditch digger 9. Even a Digit 0 
(retail manager) may be no higher than a Digit 3 
(farm manager). 

At the risk of offending readers completely 
familiar with this information, it is offered in 
the belief that there are some to whom it will 
be revealing. 

Daniel Sinick 
San Francisco State College 


To the Editor: 

The article by Stephenson entitled “Occupa- 
tional Choice as a Crystallized Self Concept” (this 
Journal, Fall, 1961) considers some important 
questions about the “criterion” of occupational 


choice and about the classification of occupational 


data. The use of the term self concept, however, 
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is decidedly unclear and probably unnecessary in 
this study. 

Stephenson talks about the self concept “phy- 
sician”; this is later defined as an “occupational 
self concept,” and is also referred to as an occu- 
pational choice of physician. If nothing more is 
meant than that the student conceives of himself 
as a physician when he “thinks” of or acts on 
occupations, then why use the construct self con- 
cept? Surely it is not meant that self concept and 
occupational choice are to be construed as iden- 
tical terms. Yet “physician” is used both as a 
self concept and as an occupational choice, with 
no clear distinction. Further confusion results 
from referring to “specific crystallization of oc- 
cupational interest” when discussing the findings 
in the study and with “crystallized occupational 
self concept” in the conclusions section. One 
might also ask if the notion of crystallization with 
reference to an occupation or an occupational 
choice is identical with crystallization with re- 
spect to self concept. 

Super declares that “In choosing an occupa- 
tion one is, in effect, choosing a means of im- 
plementing a self concept.” Despite its heuristic 
appeal, the Super proposition is complex and 
ambiguous. It does not readily lend itself to 
translation into operational terms. It is not de- 
nied that a person’s choice of an occupation is 
related to his self concept. The unanswered and 
uninvestigated question concerns the nature of 
that relationship. The outright borrowing of a 
construct from a differing theoretical context 
seems to “fuzz up” a perfectly good notion. 

The subjects in the Stephenson study seem to 
be implementing an occupational choice, that of 
physician; but nowhere in his data do we find 
information about the self concept of the sub- 
ject, let alone its “crystallization” or its “im- 
plementation.” The crucial question is this: Does 
the study measure independently occupational 
choice and self concept and then attempt to 
bring these measures into relation in some mean- 
ingful way? 

Stephenson reports empirical findings with re-. 
spect to the persistence with which an occupa- 
tional choice is implemented. These findings are 
interesting and important. The study thus makes 
a useful contribution to the elaboration of theory 
in career development. Unfortunately, the study 
adds to confusion about the construct self con- 
cept. Indeed it would seem “truer” to entitle the 
article “The Crystallization of Occupational 
Choice.” As presently reported, the results leave 
us with a dilemma: Which has crystallized—the 
choice or the self concept? 


Chris D. Kehas 
Harvard University 
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Co-editors: Laurence Siegel and John O. Crites 


Leonard V. Gordon. Survey of Interper- 
sonal Values. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1960, Supp. 1961. 


This inventory is designed to measure certain 
aspects of that part of an individual’s value system 
that is involved in interpersonal relationships. The 
values selected for measurement are “. . . important 
in the individual’s personal, social, marital and 
occupational adjustment.” The Survey of Inter- 
personal Values (SIV) is suitable for administra- 
tion to high school and college students as well 
as adult groups. 

SIV yields scores on six scales: Support (valu- 
ing treatment with understanding, kindness and 
consideration), Conformity (doing what is ac- 
cepted and proper), Recognition (being looked 
up to and admired), Independence, Benevolence 
(doing things for other people), and Leadership. 
The inventory utilizes a forced-choice format con- 
sisting of 30 triads in each of which three of the 
six value dimensions are represented. The average 
time for administration is reported to be 15 
minutes. Although the answer sheets must be hand 
scored, this is accomplished rapidly. 

The forced-choice format of SIV was designed 
to reduce the susceptibility of the inventory to 
deliberate attempts at falsification. All statements 
in the Manual about the effectiveness of forced- 
choice in this regard are appropriately cautious. 

An iterative procedure provided information 
about the value-factor placement of each item in 
a preliminary pool. Triads were constructed by 
grouping items representing different factors but 
similar in social desirability. Unfortunately, the 
Manual is not as clear as it should be in discussing 
the way in which social desirability indices were 
obtained and the subsequent selection of items on 
the basis of these indices. Specifically, information 
about the nature of response alternatives from 
which desirability indices were computed and the 
tolerances implied in matching on “. . . relatively 
equal social desirability” is not provided. 

Retest reliability coefficients (N=79, interval = 
10 days) and Kuder-Richardson estimates (V=186) 
for college students are presented in the Manual. 
For the six scales, the former range between .78 
and .89 and the latter between .71 and .86. The 
Manual states in summarizing these coefficients 
that they “. . . are sufficiently high to permit 
interpretation of SIV scores for individual use.” 
This is a strong statement when applied to scales 
with the relatively narrow score ranges character- 
istic of SIV and without supporting evidence in 
the form of standard errors of measurement. Re- 
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' js inten 
’ of the 
+ least ha 
iP. R. 
liability coefficients for noncollege samples af Flue 
not presented. Sup] 
Potential industrial users of this inventory are} R. M 
cautioned in the Manual to develop their al ig 


norms to compensate for possible response distor. f 
tion in the industrial setting. This caution could 
well have been extended to all users of SIV om} 
the grounds not only of possible distortion but of f 
the inadequacy of the samples upon which cw.} 
rently published norms are based. 4 
Percentile norms for college students are pre} 
sented in the Manual. These norms tables are 
based upon relatively small samples (1075 male | 
and 746 females) and their designation as “Na. | 
tional Norms” is misleading. Although the sample | 
were drawn from schools in various parts of the} i 
country, the implication of representativeness char. | 
acteristic of truly national norms is unsupported. | 
A supplement to the Manual shows percentile | 
norms for eleventh and twelfth grade students in} 
four California high schools. "i 
The validity of SIV is supported by a wide] 
variety of studies cited both in the Manual and} 
the more recently issued Supplement. Reasonable | 
correlations were obtained between SIV and such} 
other inventories as the Allport-Vernon-Lindsey} 
Study of Values, Edwards Personal Preference | 
Schedule, and the Gordon Personal Inventory and} 
Personal Profile. Furthermore, the SIV distin- | 
guishes in anticipated directions between sub-f 
groups of persons with known characteristics (e.g, 7 
employees at various job levels, psychiatric pa | 
tients vs. normal controls, parents of achieving | 
and nonachieving gifted students, etc.). H 
In spite of the fact that the number and variety | 
of reported validity studies exceeds those ac- | 
companying many other published instruments, a) 
certain amount of ambivalence is unavoidable in | 
assessing this inventory. This reviewer, at least, | 
remains unconvinced about the necessity for a| 
test measuring what SIV measures. This highly | 
subjective reservation aside, it would have been | 
desirable for the Manual to contain a more com- | 
prehensive description of the development of SIV 
and a more cautious statement about the inter- } 
pretation of raw scores. 5 
Although the Manual’s cover is labeled “Pre- |) 
liminary Edition,” this small cautionary note can 
be too easily overlooked by persons who weight | 
heavily the professional qualifications of the test 
author and the reputation of the publisher. The} Perti 
Supplement to the Manual contains the following | ability 
important statement: “The SIV is to be treated a8} item d 
an experimental instrument and should be vali- | of dec 
dated or evaluated in the situation in which it |) questio 
‘in mal 

» entire | 














- js intended to be used.” This excellent statement 

- should have been placed also on the face sheet 

' of the Manual itself. Failing this, it should at 
least have appeared somewhere in the Manual. 


|p. R. Christensen and J. P. Guilford. 








ples arf Fluency Tests. Beverly Hills: Sheridan 
| Supply Co., 1959. 
itory a RM. Berger and J. P. Guilford. Pertinent 
> a Questions. Beverly Hills: Sheridan Sup- 
on could ply Co., 1960. 
SIV mf P, R. Christensen, J. P. Guilford, P. R. Mer- 
m butd} sifield, and R. C. Wilson. Alternate Uses. 
nea. _ Beverly Hills: Sheridan Supply Co., 1960. 
are pre} P. R. Christensen, P. R. Merrifield, and 3 
bles ae) P. Guilford. Consequences. Beverly Hills: 
5 = Sheridan Supply Co., 1958. 
as ‘ae ee 
- sample} Much attention has been devoted, particularly 
ts of the} in recent years, to assessing and studying creative 
ess char! abilities. Numerous investigators have concluded 
ipported, | that creativity is an important aspect of the cog- 
ercentile| nitive domain different from intelligence as meas- 
dents in} ured by “IQ tests.” 
The tests here reviewed are four of the instru- 
a wide} ments resulting from the extensive factor analytic 
tual anj} researches of Guilford and his associates. Although 
asonable| frankly experimental in nature, these tests are 
ind such| commercially distributed, measure intriguing char- 
-Lindsey | acteristics, and should be of considerable interest 
eference |, to counselors engaged in various kinds of research. 
tory and} Hence it seems appropriate to deviate from our 
+ Gistin. | usual policy of reviewing only tests that are pur- 
en sub-} Porting to have practical and immediate applica- 
ics (eg, |) tions. 
tric pa-| The Fluency battery consists of four tests each 
chieving |, measuring a separate factor. These factors and 
their definitions are given below: 
1 varietly( @ Word Fluency—“. . . the ability to produce 
ose ac) tapidly a list of words each of which satisfies the 
ments, a Specified requirement that it contain a certain 
in | letter.” 
eo i b. Ideational Fluency—. the ability to 
y for a| evoke a large number of ideas in _situations that 
; highly |) Present meaningful requirements. This factor 
ve been) Stresses quantity rather than quality of ideas, 
re com-| ¢: Associational Fluency—“. . . the ability to 
- of SIV | produce rapidly words that bear some specified, 
e inter- | Meaningful relation to a given word.” 
| d. Expressional Fluency—“. . . the ability to 
d “Pre |, Produce rapidly words in connected discourse.” 
ote can} ‘The four fluency tests are separately timed. The 
. weight | total time limits for each range between 4 and 
the test} 12 minutes. 
er. The || Pertinent Questions presumes to measure the 
ollowing | ability to foresee implications of situations. Each 
eated aS} item describes a circumstance requiring some sort 
be vali- | of decision and requires the respondent to ask 
vhich it [| questions or cite factors that must be considered 


in making the decision. The time limit for the 
' entire test is 12 minutes, 
q 
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Alternate Uses attempts to measure “flexibility” 
or the tendency to deviate from the commonplace 
and the ordinary. In this test the respondent cites 
uses other than the usual one for certain common 
objects. The test is timed for 12 minutes. 

Two scores are derived from the Consequences 
test. One of these, Ideational Fluency, is identical 
in nature to one of the factors measured by the 
Fluency battery. The other score is designated 
Originality and involves a qualitative assessment 
of ideation. Both scores are derived from responses 
to questions about the implications of certain 
events (e.g., not needing food any longer to live). 
The obvious consequences of these events contri- 
bute positively to the “ideational fluency” score; 
remote consequences contribute to the “originality” 
score. The full test is timed for 20 minutes. 

The manuals all caution that the tests are new 
and currently available in experimental form only. 
The clear implication is that these tests are to 
be used for research purposes only. The paucity 
of standardization data contraindicates their use 
in an operational setting without conducting a 
considerable amount of locally sponsored stand- 
ardization studies. 

The “normative” data presented in the manuals, 
for example, are not really norms at all. C-score 
and centile equivalents are exhibited for 331 en- 
gineering students to whom Consequences was 
administered, 364 military trainees and 423 of- 
ficers who completed Pertinent Questions, and 
219-240 Naval Air Cadets and officer candidates 
for three of the Fluency tests. No “norms” are 
presented for Expressional Fluency or Alternate 
Uses. 

The alternate halves reliabilities of these tests 
generally tend to range between .65 and .80. This, 
of course, is below acceptable tolerances for tests 
from which individual predictions must be made. 
Such relatively low reliabilities are due, in part, 
to the brevity of the total tests constituted by the 
halves. Furthermore, the reliability estimates cited 
in the manuals are undoubtedly underestimates 
caused by constriction in the range of ability and 
educational background of the persons tested. 

Although one minor prediction study is re- 
ported for Consequences against a grade-point 
average criterion for engineering students, the 
primary evidence for validity is factorial in nature, 
The tests load heavily on the factors the authors 
presume to measure. 

These tests, even in their present rudimentary 
form, are a strong beginning in an area of measure- 
ment largely neglected heretofore. As more data 
become available for them and others like them, 
such tests may prove to be powerful tools in 
counseling and selecting high ability persons with 
relatively rich educational backgrounds. Mean- 
while, as experimental instruments, they should now 
be considered valuable additions to the research 
armamentarium. 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 
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Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


A year or so after World War II ended, many 
clear-eyed youths of that time were explaining to 
their counselors that they “wanted to go into 
electronics; it’s the coming thing.” Patiently, 
counselors explained that one could be anything 
in electronics: a janitor, accountant, engineer, etc. 
and so one still needed to prepare for a rather 
traditional occupation. Nowadays, by contrast, 
a goodly number of young people seem to be an- 
nouncing that they want to become “basic scien- 
tists.” It’s the mixture as before with counselors 
this time patiently explaining that one must train 
for a traditional specialty like chemistry, physics, 
psychology, zoology, etc. and then work in the 
basic rather than applied aspects. This informa- 
tion often comes as something of a let-down for 
the counselee and may produce some confusion, 
making it difficult to get the applied-versus-basic 
distinction across to him. 

A most helpful book in this connection, one 
that clients of any age will enjoy, is a paperback 
that sells for forty cents: Scientists Behind the 
Inventors, by Roger Burlingame (New York: Avon 
Books, 1960). On the very first page the author 
distinguishes between basic or pure science and 
applied science or invention. Burlingame points 
out that no ingenious technician could have ever 
invented electric motors, dynamos, telegraphs, 
etc. until Faraday and Henry had discovered elec- 
tromagnetism. The basic knowledge had to come 
first; then the applications. 

The theme of the book is concerned with what 
lies behind the technology that shapes our pres- 
ent world. Behind James Watt and his steam en- 
gine was basic scientist Joseph Black; behind the 
atom bomb was Einstein and E=mc?; behind 
rabies treatment was first Pasteur’s research on 
crystals. Burlingame presents all this in non- 
technical language and in one of the clearest 
styles to be found in any book on science. The 
struggles and the perseverance of the scientists 
in the face of obstacles and calumny are also 
presented with just the right amount of detail. 

The scientists themselves, however, emerge as 
a trifle too noble, too forebearing, and rather 
syrupy in their outdoing of Job in patience. Surely 
there were times during the 45 months Marie 
Curie spent boiling, stirring, precipitating a ton 
of pitchblende to obtain one decigram of pure 
radium when she felt like chucking the whole 
mess, possibly over her husband Pierre who peri- 
odically wanted to abandon the toilsome effort. 


Similarly, when Pasteur was under the yapping | weg 
unceasing attack of physicians who ridiculed his) pte 


evidence for disease microbes because he wa 
a “mere chemist,” there must have been many 
moments when he wanted to (or actually did) 


give those helots of medicine the rough side of 7 ai 


his tongue. But if Burlingame skips over the mo 
ments of irritable human frailty in his scientists, 


science means and how basic scientists work, 


benefit from the book. 


While we are on the subject of vocationl) and en 


counseling, we may note in passing several other | Intellec 


publications. The Teacher's Role in Career De.) 


velopment (St. Paul: Minnesota Department of 


tional choice interspersed with practical methods 


: listed 


Maine, 


> have n 


© nor sou 
ina di 


cies is 
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In tl 


as Opp 


) confor 
> comfor 


Indivic 


he does an excellent job of depicting what basic | — = 


Centur 


: é : | the se 
Any counselee with science on his mind wil) beginn 


> Men J 


aire 


and helpful hints. For example, after a discussion | 


of occupational class structure and parental in. erson, 
¢ ? 


fluence in vocational selection, the point is made 
in boldface type that students need to be aware 
that, to improve their vocational opportunities, 


they may have to leave their communities or even | 
the state. Also, students need to know that ur} 


banization in Minnesota is at a slower rate than 
the rate for the USA as a whole. Then the im- 
plications of each major point are considered, 
The booklet is beamed geographically at Minne- 


quite effectively presented. 


Incidentally, a very sensible article in the De- } 
cember, 1961 Changing Times (pp. 11-14) is) 
Sixteen Mistakes That Job Hunters Make.” The | 


Bi oenb rake Sac 


» es are 


mS *. ; 
Education, 1960) is a 112-page paperback ad.) of inte 


dressed to the classroom teacher. It gives some? 
background information on vocations and voc) 


Spearn 
man, ' 
remark 
sons Vv 
individ 


dividué 
as a fi 
ist. 
And 
literary 
get qu 


' find E 
> ming | 


article is a down-to-earth, point-by-point com 9 
mentary which deals with pitfalls for the unwary |) 
job applicant and how such traps can be avoided. be 


Changing Times also has a booklet of eight re | miilei 


prints on Your Job and Your Future for 35 cents. — 
The set is available from Reprint Services, 1729 } 


H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Finally, for referral purposes, the new Direc- 


tory of Vocational Counseling Services (Washing: | 


ton: American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 


tion, 1961) is available. It lists the current, APGA- |) ground 
approved vocational counseling agencies. The | 
Directory is useful but only in a limited way. ation 
Many states, such as Alabama, Kansas, Indiana, } 


Washington, among others, have only one agency | 
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sota, of course, but most of the material wil © — 


apply to any state. The material is sound and i: 
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yapping, 


uled his} 
he wa © as opposed to the increasing preoccupation with 
' conformity and central tendency. It is equally 
ly did) comforting to read the evidence that bolsters 
side of ) one’s convictions as represented in Studies in 
the mo © 


cientists, 


nm many 
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S work I> the search for intelligence over a 90-year period, 
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ji listed while other states such as Alaska, Idaho, 
§-Maine, Nevada, South Carolina, Utah, and others 


have no listings at all. But, then, neither Rome 


§ nor sound vocational counseling services appeared 


in a day. The listing of the 165 approved agen- 
S cies is immediately quite helpful and the list will 
| undoubtedly be lengthier in the next directory 


and, accordingly, even more helpful. 

In these days of medians, means, and men in 
grey flannel suits it is comforting to think of 
counselors and their emphasis upon the individual 


Individual Differences edited by James J. Jenkins 
and Donald G. Paterson (New York: Appleton- 


» Century-Crofts, 1961). The book is focused on 


dcational 


al other | 
‘eer De. 


ment of | 
ack ad- © 


€s some) man, Thurstone, and others. The selections are 


' remarkably well-chosen and offer convincing rea- 
» sons why the individual must be treated as an 


id voca- 


methods | 


iscussion | 





ntal in- © 


is made 


% 


e aware F 


rtunities, F 
or even | 
that w-¥ jiterary word salad of recent publications. If you 
ate than F 
the im. ) find Explaining Teaching Machines and Program- 
sidered. |) ming by David Cram (San Francisco: Fearon, 
Minne. » 1961) a handy, inexpensive, object lesson—handy 
rial will © 
ind and © and an object lesson because the book itself is 
| programmed. The reader will understand pro- 
| gramming and teaching machines reasonably well 
' when he finishes the book and the counselor will 


) save time, for all he has to do is hand his ques- 


the De- 


Mee ee 


PAake Said 





~ Slag 


beginning with Francis Galton’s “Classification of 


> Men According to Their Natural Gifts” (1869) 


and ending with J. P. Guilford’s “Three Faces of 


| Intellect” (1959). In between these two research- 
© es are 64 other articles, all dealing with studies 


of intelligence by such giants as Jastrow, Wisc’, 
Spearman, Thorndike, Binet, Woodworth, Ter- 


individual. The book’s co-editor, Donald G. Pat- 
erson, died last October. Somehow, a book on in- 


| dividual differences strikes your column editor 


as a fitting memoriam for that great individual- 
ist. 
And now for a counseling antipasto, a sort of 


get questions about teaching machines, you will 


because it’s only 86 pages, inexpensive at $2.00, 


tioner a copy of Cram’s volume. It’s rather fun 


| to work through his program and a welcome re- 
| lief from some of the wild claims about teaching 
| machines that appear in the popular press. Should 


a counselor want a series of readings on human 
leaning, The Learning Process edited by T. L. 
Harris and W. E. Schwann (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961) is a good selection of 
papers, old and new, which complement Ex- 


i | plaining Teaching Machines by providing back- 
"ground material. 


The second edition of Measurement and Evalu- 
ation in Psychology and Education by R. L. 
Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen (New York: 


' Wiley, 1961) has all the virtues of the first edi- 


ER: 


tion with several changes which make for in- 


| creased strength. The section on validity in the 


ss a 
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first edition was somewhat weak and, happily, 
this defect has been remedied. The book has 
been updated with respect to recent research 
and to new or revised tests. Very appropriately, 
considerable attention is given to the limitations 
of tests as well as their uses. 

The new approach to the study of abnormal be- 
havior is experimental and, Gentle Reader, you 
will look far and wide before finding a presenta- 
tion to equal the “new look” in abnormal behav- 
ior research as set forth in Studies in Behavior 
Pathology edited by Theodore R. Sarbin (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961). The 
book is a series of experimental studies of psy- 
chopathology designed to supplement the regular 
textbooks for courses in abnormal psychology. 
The studies are recent, none older than 1951, 
and most of them published since 1955. It is 
just the thing for the counselor who may feel 
an urge to catch up on experimental abnormal 
psychology. 

Should the counselor feel a similar urge to re- 
furbish himself with respect to what may be done 
to correct behavior abnormalities, Contemporary 
Psychotherapies edited by Morris I. Stein (New 
York: Glencoe Free Press, 1961) will update him 
on everything from Adlerian individual psychol- 
ogy to reparative-adaptational and _ transactional 
approaches with client-centered, existential, and 
psychoanalytic orientations in between. Ten lead- 
ing psychotherapists presented lectures in 1958 
and 1959 at the University of Chicago and the 
book is composed of those lectures, suitably edited 
and organized. Jerome Frank, Rudolph Dreikurs, 
Carl Rogers, Roy Grinker, Rollo May are among 
those who describe their theoretical orientations 
and current thinking about psychotherapy. 

A different kind of book is Loneliness by Clark 
E. Moustakas (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1961). 
The theme of the book is that to love is to be 
lonely and that loneliness is a basic human con- 
dition, out of which a new and deeper self-under- 
standing emerges. The author examines the ex- 
periences of Admiral Byrd, Whittaker Chambers, 
Emily Dickinson, Alger Hiss, Abraham Lincoln, 
etc. in an attempt to wrest the meaning of lone- 
liness in the scheme of human existence. Coun- 
selors will grasp something of the feeliags of the 
“loners” among their clients from Moustakas’s 
analysis. However, like this reviewer, they may 
be confused by some of the philosophical por- 
tions and the role of solitude as opposed. to lone- 
liness in human experience. Apart from the oc- 
casional philosophical labyrinths, the book is 
worth the two hours or less of a counselor’s time 
required to read it. 

Volume 1, Number 1 of the Journal of Psy- 
chiatric Research is now issued. This new journal, 
edited by Seymour S. Kety of Johns Hopkins, is 
an American journal published, rather paradoxi- 
cally, in England by the Pergamon Press Ltd. 
of Headington Hill Hall, Oxford. This press is an 
offshoot of Butterworth and Company which was 
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founded circa 1600, just a little over a century 
after Caxton set up the first printing press in 
England. The articles in Vol. 1, No. 1 are care- 
fully done, many of them by psychologists, and a 
number of editorial board members are such 
familiar names (to psychologists) as Solomon Asch, 
Donald Hebb, Howard Hunt, Marie Jahoda, etc. 
Students of behavior now have another publica- 
tion outlet. 

The revision of Appraising Vocational Fitness 
by D. E. Super and John O. Crites should be re- 
leased by Harper Brothers about the time this 
column appears. Your column editor regarded the 
original edition of this compendium as a model 
of what books of that sort should be. Itching 


to see what had been done to or for the of 
edition, he wrote Harper and asked to borrow, 
set of galley proofs of the new Appraising Voce. 
tional Fitness in order to review it for this col. 
umn. He received galleys of Practical Bank Credit 
and, later, the information that indexing wa 
holding up the Super and Crites opus. Oh, well 
in these times of upwardly spiraling costs of 
living, the Prochnow-Foulke book on Bank Credit 
may have some suggestions for kiting checks o 
skinning Swedish time-payment collectors in Dy. 
luth. Always look for a silver lining. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 
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